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of morality and religion, the covert and shelter of many 
and base superstitions, and that it ought to be abolished 
to give place to a better form of thought and life. Should 
we be any more patient than the Chinese are, when 
thoughtless, and not always highly cultivated, mission- 
aries assail the native faith and the native customs under 
which for twenty-five hundred years China has flourished ? 
We shudder at the recital of the brutality and fierceness 
of.a Chinese mob, but do our mobs shine by comparison 
when their rage against Asiatic immigrants is excited ? 
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A SHINTO priest from Japan, openly performing 
miracles in Boston, walking over burning coals and 
climbing a ladder of swords, suggests changes that are 
sure to come, and will raise anew the question whether 
legally and officially this is a Christian nation. It was 
made plain enough in the early days of the Republic 
that the national government maintained a position of 
neutrality, and guaranteed religious liberty to every 
citizen. If Oriental Confucians, Buddhists, and Brah- 
mans, with their colored skins, were allowed free entrance 
into the country, the temples and rites of their respec- 
tive religions would quickly become common. But 
we have, besides these, devotees of other religions, 
Arabs, Assyrians, and other Mohammedans, who escape 
the curse pronounced upon brown and yellow races. 
They are beginning to set up their mosques, and in time 
their tribes may greatly increase, so that we may have 
upon American soil not only an occasional joss house, 
but numerous Mohammedan places of worship. 
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WE are glad to hear, and hope it is true, that the 
official dignities rendered under pressure to bishops 
and other high officers of the Roman Catholic Church 
in China have been withdrawn, and that Catholic priests 
of whatever rank can no longer claim a position equal 
in honor to that of a viceroy and, outnumbering the 
viceroys in office, claim equal honor and respect. The 
Protestant missionaries have very properly abstained 
from claiming such political rights and honors, and it 
has been one of the scandals of missionary work in China 
that a foreign priest could usurp, under pressure from 
his government, such power. We are assured that the 
rage excited during the Boxer outbreak was really 
directed against the men who had made the Christian 
religion a burden to the people and a menace to the 
civil authority. 
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Tue President finds two kinds of undesirable citizens. 
One he characterizes, very properly, as ‘‘the man who 
preaches hatred of wealth honestly acquired, who in- 
culcates envy and jealousy and slanderous ill will toward 
those of his fellows who by thrift, energy, and industry 
have become men of means.’”’ He may be full of sym- 
pathy for the wrongs of the poor and helpless, he may 
be moved by righteous wrath against those who oppress 
them, and yet, instead of helping, he hinders, instead 
of blessing, he curses, instead of making the burdens 
of the poor lighter, and showing them how they may 
become prosperous and happy, he turns them away 
from the true sources of welfare, and incites them to 
a hopeless warfare in which they waste the energies 
which, rightly directed, would bring ease and opportunity. 


as 


ONE of the two classes against which the President 
is directing the forces of the nation he describes as 
“that particular kind of multimillionaire who is almost 
the least enviable, and is certainly one of the least admi- 
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rable, of all our citizens,—a man of whom it has been 
well said that his face has grown hard and cruel, while 
his body has grown soft; whose son is a fool and his 
daughter a foreign princess; whose nominal pleasures 
are at the best those of a tasteless and extravagant 
luxury; and whose real delight, whose real lifework 
is the accumulation and use of power in its most sordid 
and least elevating form. In the chaos of an absolute, 
unrestricted commercial individualism under modern 
conditions this is a type that becomes prominent as 
inevitably as the marauder baron became prominent 
in the physical chaos of the Dark Ages.” Probably 
the writer of these forcible words had in mind no par- 
ticular family. It is a composite photograph, and the 
curious will seek in vain-to find the prototypes in actual 
life. 
Js 


THE simultaneous publication at the Congregational, 
Universalist, and Unitarian headquarters of a book en- 
titled ‘‘The Church of To-day,” by Dr. J. H. Crooker, is a 
fact with a double interpretation. In the first place, of 
course, it is a testimony to the excellence of the work 
done by Dr. Crooker and its application to the needs of 
to-day which are everywhere recognized. But also it is 
a sign of the times never noted before in the history of 
the American Church. Orthodox and Unitarian Con- 
gregationalism began to part company in New England 
more than a hundred years ago. Universalism, begin- 
ning about the same time to be preached in Massachusetts, 
had a different ancestry, and stood apart from all the 
old churches. Gradually useless fences, which obstruct 
the way and deface the landscape, are decaying without 
renewal. Each body occupies its own ground as before, 
but the outlook is more cheerful and friendly inter- 
course less difficult. A suggestion has been made which 
may be carried out about the time that the Christian 
Register, the oldest religious paper in Boston, reaches 
its one hundredth year in 1921; namely, a consolida- 
tion of weekly religious papers in Boston with separate 
denominational departments! 
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A ¥acr of human nature and experience commonly 
neglected is the distinction between prejudices rational 
and irrational. This neglect causes mischief of many 
kinds which may be corrected when we fully learn the 
nature of the rational prejudices which save labor, 
increase usefulness, and protect one as by instinct from 
danger which threatens. All prejudices probably once 
had a rational meaning and served a good end in pro- 
tecting some person or race from injury. Prejudices 
become injurious only when they have persisted beyond 
their term of service. Without the aid of his prejudices 
no civilized man could walk the streets, do his work, 
or escape the dangers which beset every one in eating 
and drinking. They who aim to abolish their prejudices 
must spend all their time doing it, and will quickly 
become useless members of society. Turn an untaught 
savage loose in the streets of New York with a little 
money to spend, and in three days we should see what a 
man without prejudices would come to. 
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In planning home mission work Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, and sometimes liberals in other churches, 
should put their heads together and agree that there 
shall be no injurious competition in church building. 
But it may easily happen that in a town of a dozen 
Churches that are all manned by belated theologians, 
some of the best moral and intellectual forces in the 
community may be so far divorced from the churches 
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they have, that it will be no intrusion to set up a new 
centre of religious activity. For this reason we hold 
that Unitarians are not warned away from places where 
too many churches already exist. It is no part of our 
mission to kill churches, but it is our duty to meet with 
sympathy and aid those who, so far as the churches are 
concerned, are homeless, disorganized, and in need of 
moral leadership. The federation of churches by all 
means, but not a federation that arbitrarily excludes 
the one liberal church from a town where too many 
churches already exist. 


The New England Theology. 


Dr. Gordon has done yeoman’s service in his discus- 
sion of the collapse of the New England theology and 
the principles that have survived the changes of thought, 
and will be efficient in the future. But, the more we 
think of it, the more we wonder whether it is orthodox 
or Unitarian Congregationalism which has the right to 
claim to be the exponent of the theology of New Eng- 
land. The orthodox theology of New England was not 
new, and is not peculiar to this country. It was simply 
the development of the theology imported from Geneva 
and John Calvin. Arminius of Holland had something 
to do with the development of Methodism and early 
Unitarianism in New England; but Dr. Channing did 
not import his theology from Europe, and did not even 
follow the lead of the early Unitarians of England. 
James Martineau confessed with gratitude that his best 
Iessons were taught him by Dr. Channing, the famous 
divine of Boston. 

It is true that the New England movement, of which 
Unitarianism was the exponent, was not so strictly 
theological in its logic and limits as the systems of Ed- 
wards, Emmons, Hopkins, and Park. It included the 
literary movement of which Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, 
Holmes, Longfellow, and in part Whittier, were the 
direct product. Its theological masters were Channing, 
Hedge, Clarke, Parker, Everett, and a dozen others. 

Dr. Gordon gracefully acknowledges the service ren- 
dered by Unitarianism, and gives it credit for being the 
organ of a real and fresh revelation of divine truth in 
regard to the nature and constitution of man. But 
even he does not realize the absolute independence of 
the Unitarian body during a hundred years, and its 
almost entire absence of contact with the thought of the 
_theological giants of orthodox Congregationalism. 
Jonathan Edwards was recognized as a master thinker 
in the realm of philosophy and a logician second to 
none; but for the rest he was principally known and 
abhorred because of the sermon in which he described 
the Almighty as holding a sinner over the flames of hell, 
as one would hold a spider about to be cast into the fire. 
Any Unitarian who has lived a long life entirely outside 
of the influence of these men, from Edwards to Park, can 
with difficulty bring himself to a comprehension of the 
important part they played in the scheme of salvation 
which affected the happiness of thousands of men and 
women who lived in the fear of hell and died in the hope 
of heaven. 

Dr. Bushnell is the one man named as the herald of 
the new theology; but to Unitarians half a century ago 
Dr. Bushnell was chiefly known as the friend of Cyrus A. 
Bartol and Henry W. Bellows. When the three B’s— 
‘Bushnell, Bellows, and Bartol—met, there was a wonder- 
ful flow of friendship and high thinking and talk on 
noble themes. Although the orthodox branch of Con- 
gregationalism refused to believe that it was growing on 
the same stalk which supported the Unitarian branch of 
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the Church, Horace Bushnell was under no delusion in 
regard to that matter; and, while the Unitarian message 
was rejected in its original form, it came to cheerful 
recognition in later days after passing through his fer- 
tile mind. 

The New England theology which has permeated the 
thought and life of the Protestant Church in America, 
and has even to some extent modified the spirit, if not 
the creed, of Roman Catholicism, was the theology which 
has been dominant in the liberal churches. The Ieaders 
of the Universalist Church have made their mark, and 
the theology in which both Universalists and Unitarians 
unite has a claim to be called, and indeed we think it 
will be known in the future, as peculiarly the New Eng- 
land theology. The doctrines taught by George White- 
field and Jonathan Edwards, at the time of the great 
awakening in 1740, are retreating from the thoughts and 
lives of men, while the real New England theology is 
coming. It is growing in influence and power, and is 
providing a way of union and peace for all who accept it. 


Who are the Good? 


A wicked king, so an old Persian legend tells us, who 
while on earth had ruled his country with great oppres- 
sion and injustice, when he appeared before the inex- 
orable judge of souls was condemned to hell torments, 
all but his right foot, which was allowed to enjoy the 
delights of paradise. The explanation showed that on 
a certain day during his mortal life, when out hunting 
for his pleasure, he saw a goat, tied to a stake, vainly 
striving to reach a lock of hay that lay just beyond his 
reach. ‘The sight of the famished beast straining at the 
rope kindled a spark of pity in his breast, and bending 
down, without checking his horse, with his right foot he 
kicked the hay within reach of the goat, thus performing 
the one good act of his life. 

Here is the old view of goodness and its reward in a 
simple, concrete form, a single act of sympathy or 
human kindness to which an exact compensation is 
meted. Nothing so simple can obtain in modern thought. 
Our latter-day view has displaced many of the old con- 
ceptions of the virtues, put in doubt some, and modified 
others. We ask now, what is the true charity and what 
is real goodness, and look rather to the totality of char- 
acter than to any picturesque illuminating incident. 

The simple giving of alms, handing out of so many 
loaves of bread, so many flannel petticoats and half- 
pounds of tea, so many quarter tons of coal and quarts 
of milk, can no longer satisfy sensitive consciences and 
the critical spirit of the age. Our complex relations 
give new standards of character as well as new estimates 
of duty. The many ways human beings can be injured 
by efforts toward the accomplishment of good would 
have astonished our forefathers, where good and evil 
seem to have been more plainly marked in black and 
white than with us. 

The doing of good as a profession is one of the saddest 
that can be taken up. It requires not only devotion, 
enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, but the willingness to be mis- 
understood, to be met with ingratitude and suspicion. 
The business of practical goodness has an unpleasant 
tang to it in the minds of many who are to receive its 
benefits. It would seem that the purest goodness is a 
spontaneous relation between human beings on nearly 
the same social level,—that manifestation so sweet, so 
divine, that has no calculation about it, no generous 
intention, however cleverly disguised. : 

Goodness forms the sweetest ideal of the world. It 
is the highest, most precious of all compliments to say 
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of one or another he or she is good, and this phrase re- 
lates not to overt acts, specific deeds, but to the essence, 
the personality, the mellowed and sanctified being that 
constitutes the indefinable thing we call goodness. For 
mingled with nearly all attempts to embody goodness is 
a seed of change, if not of corruption, something that 
may in time turn our little partial good to evil. Not 
that this lurking possibility can excuse from attempts at 
betterment, that help to save society by their salt. But 
the great mass of private and unobtrusive goodness is 
the principle before which we bow in reverence and awe. 
It is a thing so exquisite, so touched with divine meaning, 
we would liken it to all beautiful sights and sounds,—to 
the fresh bird-notes of spring, to the wild flowers speck- 
ling the turf with their bright faces, to the greening 
grass and blossoming trees. It crops up everywhere,— 
this humble, unobtrusive goodness that seeks not its 
own, has no pride of bestowal or eagerness to be known 
or praised. 

The treasure of goodness is apt to be with poor, humble 
people,—the patient mother of many children, who still has 
time to help a sick neighbor, to nurse an orphan child, to do 
works of mercy out of her own necessities, but, above all, 
to love and suffer ina gentle spirit. Life would be im- 
possible without the offerings of goodness that are laid 
daily, hourly, on God’s altar. But it is not organized 
goodness: it is the spontaneous and tender impulses of 
people by no means all good, often faulty, often earth- 
stained, but with a divine power of emotion that still 
can be stirred to life, that burns with purifying flame 
within the soul, and for the time being consumes the 
dross and corruption. 

When we ask, who are the good? we can find no answer 
save Christ’s, ‘‘God, and God alone.’ So august was 
the quality of goodness in his eyes, he would rebuke 
those who bandied it about, applied it lightly, or took it 
as a sacred name in vain. To-day we are no nearer 
finding the perfect good embodied in a human being. It 
shines with lambent glory far off from realization, in- 
viting men to place it, as an ideal, infinitely above the 
cheap prizes of life and their foolish and fleeting ambitions. 


Hmerican Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Stability of our National Enterprise. 


The total contributions for the year just closed from 
churches and individuals for the immediate work of the 
Association stands at $105,000. The amount received 
from churches alone has not been made up as yet, but 
indications point to a sum well above the normal. Such 
a result for a year of financial stringency is extremely 
good. Our churches in manufacturing towns, which 
have felt the hard times severely, have made their 
regular contributions. City societies under the pressure 
of financial strain have borne their part, and the first 
parish churches have given as usual. It is encouraging 
to note that there are more churches in the membership 
of the Association than ever before. There is something 
stimulating in a record such as this. It measures the 
growth of confidence in the things of the spirit for which 
our fellowship stands. It also records our desire that 
others shall share with us these rich blessings. It is a 
determination on the part of our brethren that no back- 
ward step shall be taken in our missionary enterprise, 
and it is decidedly reassuring. 

The following quotation is from-a letter written by 
the minister of one of our younger churches, a church 
situated as remotely from Boston as it well can be and 
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yet find place on this continent. .Two years ago the 
gift of this church to the Association was $25. Last 
year the amount was $50, and this year its. contribution 
has reached $100. ‘The writer says: ‘‘I have endeavored 
to have my people read of the work of the Association. 
The increase is due to their larger knowledge of the things 
which our churches are doing together. During the 
coming year I hope you will inform me of the best liter- 
ature along this line. I believe the future existence of 
our church depends upon the loyal support of the Asso- 
ciation by the local societies. In closing the second 
year of my ministry in the Unitarian Church I cannot 
express the joy I have received in expressing its mes- 
sage. You may count on me for loyal co-operation.” 

The state of mind in which this brave young minister 
finds himself is growing among us. There is increased 
confidence which comes in the service for others, and we 
are depending upon this confidence and enthusiasm for 
the cure of discouragement that comes with hard local 
conditions. 

There are signs that some things have been estab- 
lished that shall not be moved, and in the larger horizon 
which opens out in our service for the world’s greatest 
need we find large illuminating thoughts. We are at 
last awakened to the fact that a great and wonderful 
message for the healing of humanity’s heartaches and 
the satisfaction of hungry souls has been intrusted to 
our keeping. Let us pledge ourselves anew to faithful- 
ness in this trust. The joys, brethren, the joys of being 
loyal to a great cause, shall be ours. The passion for 
service in humanity’s deepest need shall find satisfac- 
tion in us. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Current Copics. 


THE observance of the centenary of the Archdiocese 
of New York culminated on May 2, when fifty thousand 
professed Roman Catholic men marched in procession 
before the princes of the Church who constituted the 
reviewing party. It is said that the pageant was the 
most elaborate and spectacular religious demonstration 
that the metropolis has ever seen. Cardinal Logue, 
primate of all Ireland, who was a prominent figure in 
the liturgical exercises in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
commemoration of the centennial, thus described his 
impressions of the procession: ‘‘I never saw such an 
impressive gathering in all my life, and I never expect 
to witness again such a demonstration of loyalty to the 
Catholic faith. I have seen processions in various 
Catholic countries, at Rome and elsewhere, but nothing 
to equal this. It speaks well for the country to have 
such a body of men.” 
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AFTER a notable parliamentary struggle, the Senate, 
on April 27, definitely modified the President’s naval 
program by adopting the provisions already passed 
by the House for the construction of two battleships 
instead of the four which the executive had urged upon 
Congress and the country as a national need. After the 
action of the Senate had been announced, an interesting 
statement was given out at Washington, avowedly in 
behalf of Mr. Roosevelt, that, ‘‘had he been victorious 
in having four ships authorized at this session, it was 
declared in official circles that the United States could 
have dictated terms of disarmament to the nations of 
the world.”” Nevertheless it was admitted by the friends 
of the President that he was not entirely dissatisfied 
with the outcome of events, inasmuch as the action of 
the Senate was coupled with an agreement among Sena- 
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tors that the appropriation for the construction of 
battleships at this session would be followed by similar 
provisions for several years to come, thus assuring the 
construction of two warships of the largest type every 
year, until in the opinion of Congress our naval strength 
shall have been sufficiently augmented. 


as 


Tue Chinese boycott upon Japanese mercantile enter- 
prises is receiving urgent attention at Tokyo, where it 
is recognized that the movement is gaining in strength 
every day, and that it presents a grave danger to Japan- 
ese industrial interests on the mainland of Asia, inasmuch 
as the Chinese are the distributing medium for the 
commerce of the world, not only within the borders of 
China itself, but in a considerable proportion of the 
Asiatic world without the empire. The Japanese attempt 
to curb the boycott has taken the form of an effort to 
convinee the Western powers that the commercial war 
which the Chinese are waging upon Japan, by demon- 
strating the ability of Chinese merchants to place a 
barrier to foreign trade, offers a menace to the interests 
of all commercial nations alike. Vigorous representations 
continue to be made by the Japanese at Pekin, with 
indifferent success, although the central government 
has caused its-disapproval of the movement to be con- 
veyed to the provincial authorities throughout the 


empire. 
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THE itinerary of the prospective cruise of the American 
battleship fleet in Asiatic waters has oddly become an 
element in the friction between China and Japan. It 
would appear that the Japanese view with disfavor 
the forthcoming visit of an American sea force to China, 
on the ground that such a visit might be interpreted by 
the Chinese as an expression of American sympathy 
with their attitude of hostility toward the Japanese. 
A recent report that the Navy Department had modi- 
fied the plans for the cruise in such a way as to cause 
abandonment of the proposed visit to a Chinese port 
was seized eagerly by the Japanese press agencies and 
spread broadcast over the mainland, with the suggestion 
that the American government declined to enter into 
relations of courtesy with an enemy of Japan. It is 
pointed out by advocates of American commercial 
expansion in China that the Japanese campaign is doing 
much to injure the carefully fostered friendliness for 


America and things American among the Chinese. 
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THE perennial phantom of rebellion in India assumed 
something approaching tangible shape at the beginning 
of the week, when it was announced at Calcutta that a 
plot to assassinate Lord Kitchener and other high officials 
of the British military and civil administration had been 
discovered on the eve of the time set for its execution. 
The list of the participants to the conspiracy was shown 
by the police inquiry to include some of the richest and 
most influential natives in Bengal, some of whom frankly 
admitted their complicity in a general movement aiming 
to bring about the expulsion of the British from India. 
The disclosures made by the investigators at Calcutta 
produced a profound impression at London, where 
Lord Kitchener’s policy of blood and iron has caused a 
marked division in public opinion. It will be remembered 
that the chief reason for the resignation of Lord Curzon, 
admittedly a statesman of high attainments, from the 
post of Viceroy of India, was his inability to agree with 
, the commander-in-chief of the forces, 

involving the treatment of 
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THE divergence of aim between the two factions in the 
Zionist movement was aired in a London court on May 4, 
when the presiding justice dismissed a petition presented 
by the Jewish Colonial Trust praying for authority to 
restrict its operations to Palestine. The proceedings 
involved the employment of a fund of $10,000,000 
which has been placed in the hands of the trust for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare of the Jewish race 
throughout the world. Prominent Zionists, including 
Israel Zangwill, appeared before the court to oppose the 
wishes of the managers of the fund, who contended that 
the rehabilitation of the Jewish race in the Promised 
Land is the only legitimate field for their activities and 
the benefits of the fund which they are administering. 
The effect of the court’s decision was to deprive the 
scheme of colonization in Palestine of a part of its material 
resources and to make the fund available for the relief 
of the needy among the Jewish people outside of Palestine. 
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COMPLICATIONS in the relations between Panama and 
Colombia have reached a phase during the past fortnight 
which may bring about a conflict in the neighborhood 
of the Panama Canal Zone. Public opinion in Panama 
has been greatly disturbed by the aggressive act of 
Colombia in seizing Jurado, a disputed point on the 
Atrato River, which in general forms the boundary line 
between the two states. The Panamanians assert that 
the hostile attitude of Colombia is traceable partly to 
the support that has been accorded by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to the contention of Colombia 
that Jurado is within Colombian territory. It is under- 
stood that one of the chief purposes of the trip to the 
isthmus on which Secretary Taft started last week 
is the desire of the American administration to adjust 
the differences between the two republics and to assure 
the maintenance of peace pene the peoples adjacent 
to the zone of the canal. 


Brevities. 


It is an old saying, Where the sun cannot come, the 


doctor must. 


Twenty-five spiritualist meetings were advertised for 
last Sunday in Boston. 


‘‘Spigotty Land” is that strip across the Isthmus of 
Panama where there are many workers who do or do 
not “‘spik d’ English.” 


There is no superstition of the Dark Ages which does 
not lurk somewhere among the people, and not always 
in the most remote districts. 


One advantage of growing old is that one can see 
from the crest of one great wave to another in the up- 
heavals of society and the Church. 


Dr. Bisbee, editor of the Untversaltst Leader, is suffer- 
ing from a painful illness which, it is said, he is bearing 

with cheerful courage. May his recovery be speedy 
and thorough. 


More than two thousand years ago Confucius died 
in China, and his descendants still live in honor at the 
place where he was born. What other human pedigree 
is so ancient and honored ? 


The people who will not believe anything that can- 
not be proved are often the most credulous investigators, 
and accept for proof that which in the market would not 
be_worth,one cent on a dollar. 
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It is astonishing how quickly people forget. We had 
thought that Gen. Armstrong had made himself remem- 
bered for his good works, and yet scarcely any person 
under thirty-five ever heard of him. 


The pathetic cry of the Psalmist was, ‘‘I am a stranger 
in the earth.’’ In our time the more one travels, the 
deeper grows the feeling that we have just begun to 
understand and explore the world in which we live. 


The recent sinking of a British cruiser which came in 
contact with an American vessel shows that the modern 
fighting vessel is one of the most fragile of machines. 
Its vitals seem to be easily found, andit sinks at slight 
provocation. 


It is claimed that the proof has been found that-on 
the fifth day of April occurred successively the fall of 
Man, the death of Abel, the call of Abram, the birth of 
Isaac, the sacrifice of Isaac, the birth of our Lord, and 
the Crucifixion! 


Some one has now proved that the best intellectual 
work is done between fifty and sixty. By and by they 
will move it up another decade. If Metchnikoff’s theory 
is correct, a man ought to be in his prime at the age of 
one hundred and ten. 


After reading Dr. Gordon’s article in the Harvard 
Theological Review, the writer dreamed about it, and in 
the morning rescued this fragment: ‘‘The Unitarian in 
his heart has neither the love of God nor the fear of the 
devil. He is a plain man with an instinct for right- 
ousness.”” The name of the supposed author of this 
description was not recorded on the tablets of memory. 


We like to repeat about once a year the remark that 
Oliver Stearns used to make to his classes: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, next to the grace of God is the ability to distin- 
guish things that differ.’’ This ability we find to be al- 
most totally wanting in many who are crying aloud in 
the streets against Society and the Church. There is 
always something wrong, but they seldom point out 
the cause of the mischief. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Union of Unitarian and Universalist Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The experiments that are now being made in. the 
direction of a closer comity and fellowship between the 
Universalist and Unitarian denominations by uniting 
local and individual congregations are interesting, and 
invite a careful consideration by those who believe that 
these two denominations ought to come together in one 
fellowship. 

It is not yet clear that these experiments will tend 
to such a happy result, and it is difficult to see howea 
permanent and effective union at the bottom may be 
achieved without union at the top. While the two 
denominations remain separate as denominations, it is 
proper to ask to which body or denomination does the 
locally united church owe allegiance? It is conceivable 
that, while the two denominations remain separated, 
certain questions may arise in which they are at differ- 
ences with each other. In such cases may the locally 
united church have a vote in both organizations? If so, 
the church would have a manifestly unfair advantage 
over such churches as are represented in one organiza- 
tion only. And this will also apply to ministers having 
fellowship in both denominations. It is precisely the 
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same as a person holding a citizenship in two nationali- 
ties at one time. ‘ 

Does not such a local union bringing together people 
of two lines of denominational tradition open the door 
to internal dissensions when the matter of contributions 
to the national bodies comes up? How, too, with the 
two women’s national organizations? In the first flush, 
when all are eager with the new scheme, such things will 
be relegated to the rear; but, when the newness wears 
off, it is safe to say that the denominational instinct will 
assert itself, and then look out for breakers. It is all well 
to appeal to the higher and finer instincts of courtesy 
and mutual good will; but human nature is as it is, and 
it is readily conceivable that no_end of petty irritations 
may arise from such a compromise arrangement. Under 
present conditions a merger of two weak and struggling 
into one stronger is eminently desirable when one passes 
into the other under one denominational flag. 

The union of two denominations holding almost pre- 
cisely the same theological attitude and spiritual ideals 
is greatly to be desired and labored for, and such ought 
to take place forthwith; but such union should begin 
at the top or the head,in which case it will be vital and 
splendidly effective, instead of local unions @ Ja Siamese 
Twins. 

While respecting the democracy of local churches and 
the right of independent action, it is perfectly competent 
for the larger body to arrange definitely the plans for 
such unions, so that all in both fellowships may have a 
clear understanding what such unions comprehend and 
their general bearing upon the general life and polity of 
both denominations. We have a right to clearly under- 
stand their status in general denominational affairs so 
long as they are to continue denominational relation- 
ships. It is well, then, for the national organizations to 
deal with and outline a general policy to govern such 
unions. Harry ELMER GILCHRIST. 

NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Summer School at Meadville. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

If our interest in the education offered by our Sunday- 
school is not a feeble pretence, this new enterprise of 
the Summer Institute of Religious Education at the 
Meadville Theological School must deeply interest us. 

This is the first opportunity offered to give at the 
hands of experienced teachers a degree of that prepara- 
tion and training to our Sunday-school teachers which 
we absolutely demand of our secular teachers. 

The majority in every normal church community are 
children and young people, and yet the ministers’ train- 
ing, preparation, and effort is usually to shape his message 
for the maturest minds of his congregation,—for the 
people who could best get along without him. It is a 
far call between the average sermon and the religious 
nurture of the little child. 

I believe all ministers are keenly alive to this fact, 
and this Summer School for Sunday-school Workers 
comes in response to the request of some of those minis- 
ters, that our teachers and ministers may have the 
benefit of the wisdom and experience of those most 
competent in the religious education of the young. 

Teachers who can afford the expense of the journey 
to Meadville can hardly plan a more pleasant and profit- 
able vacation; and those worthy teachers, or those who 
would become teachers, but are not able to bear the 
expense, may well be sent at the expense of the church, 
in return for that loyal unpaid service which our Sunday- 
schoo] teachers render the church. lL. W. MAson. 

PITTSBURG, Pa, 3 
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Alpha Lyrae. 


BY CHARLES HICKLEN PRESTON. 


Of all the circling host, fair star, 
He loved thee best, and I for him 
~ Love thy white gleaming. From afar 
Thou sendest heavenly solace, dim 
Upholding thy gemmed harp of sun-stopped strings, 
Love-swept for me by his untrammelled wings; 


Love-swept to music which no ear 

Earth-dulled, though love-attuned, may guess; 
To far, faint chords I may not hear— 

Sweet, passionate strains of tenderness. 
But yet, to my untrammelled sense, fair star, 
Thy harp’s glad message shall be borne afar. 


Dr. Gordon on Unitarianism. 


BY PROF. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


In the Harvard Theological Review for April the Rev. 
George Gordon speaks of the New England Theology as 
evangelical in its religious feeling, meaning thereby 
“attachment to the person of Jesus as the bearer and 
doer of the eternal gospel.”’ ‘‘This profound feeling for 
Jesus is the emotional side of the type of faith served 
by the New England divinity while it lived. Jesus was 
God’s way toward man, he was man’s way toward God; 
and thus there sprang up in the heart the feeling of the 
indispensableness of the Lord.’’ Dr. Gordon remarks 
that the orthodox were not without excuse in their atti- 
tude of exclusion, since the Unitarians wounded devout 
feeling for Jesus Christ and appeared ‘“‘indifferent to 
that which the New England divines conceived to be 
the essence of the Christian faith.’”” Finally we are told 
that Unitarians appropriated without acknowledgment 
“‘the heart of Trinitarian theology. They put into God 
the Father the content of character and pity found in 
the Second Person of the Trinitarian faith.” 

These observations of Dr. Gordon are singularly at 
variance with historical facts. That the exclusion of 
liberal Christians was because they wounded devout 
feeling for Jesus Christ is an assertion which cannot be 
supported by the records. After the Revolution, when 
the spirit of constitution making and organization was 
strong, many persons seem to have entertained the 
thought of organizing the loosely related Congregational 
churches into a denomination. Even before that time 
there had been reason to fear that the sympathizers with 
Hopkins’s theology would form a body distinct from the 
old Calvinists, and about 1800 this danger was becoming 
acute. Something was needed, in the opinion of Leonard 
Woods, Sr., ‘‘to prevent a new schism among the friends 
of Scripture truth.’’ A rival plan of organization pro- 
posed to Presbyterianize the polity of the churches, and 
such a plan was discussed in 1792 with Dr. Eckley, 
predecessor of Dr. Gordon in the Old South Church. 
That the question of the Trinity or the person of Christ 
was not the provocation of such a plan is apparent from 
the fact that Dr. Eckley’s Arianism was known to the 
ecclesiastical statesman who sought his aid. This states- 
man was Dr. Morse. He and Dr. Eckley with some 
difficulty got the Massachusetts Convention to appoint 
a committee to report on relations with the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. ‘‘If all our plans are frustrated,’’ he 
wrote to a Presbyterian friend, ‘‘I apprehend the ag- 
grieved party will think seriously of forming themselves 
into a separate body, and framing an ecclesiastical con- 
‘stitution for themselves, and one, too, which will admit 
of such an intercourse with the Presbyterian Church as 
will be mutually agreeable and beneficial.’’ This was 
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the beginning of a long-continued and able attempt to 
organize the churches in a Presbyterianized polity, and 
it was this attempt which brought about the exclusion 
of the liberal Christians. In 1792 the plan or possibility 
of separating from the liberals had the sympathy of Dr. 
Gordon’s predecessor, who was avowedly not a Trini- 
tarian. Therefore the offence of the liberals was not 
with regard to their Christology. The topic of Christol- 
ogy was not brought into relation to this separatist 
policy until 1815, although the policy had been going 
actively forward for thirteen years. Readers of Dr. 
Gordon’s article will infer that in the mean time the 
liberals had been wounding orthodox feeling concerning 
the person of Christ. In 1815 Dr. Morse had not dis- 
covered the fact. What he discovered was a hypocritical 
concealment of unorthodox views. 

Equally unhistorical is Dr. Gordon’s notion as to the 
place of Christ in the religious experience and thought 
of churches controlled by the New England theology. 
Prior to the beneficent influence of Unitarianism these 
churches had no idea of Jesus to be loved as the soul’s 
way to God. Jesus as man was absent from thought. 


The humanity in their Christ was not a human person, 


but an impersonal human nature subsumed in the per- 
sonality of the second person of the Trinity. ‘The rela- 
tion of Christ to religious experience was that by his 
atoning death he had made it possible for God to show 
mercy. Dr. Gordon seems to have confused Calvinist 
religion with Lutheran. The Calvinist experience was — 
not understood as Christ’s work on the soul. In the 
Northampton revival Edwards’s converts were brought 
to an experience which was Mohammedan rather than 
Christian. Edwards himself observed that in the minds 
of his converts Christ was not connected with the experi- 
ence. He reminded them that the mercy which they 
adored in their spiritual illumination was made possible 
by the atoning death of Christ. It was in no sense true 
that Jesus was man’s way to God. The Jesus of the 
gospels was not present to thought, and Christ was not 
cause or condition of the experience. Christ-was a topic 
in theology, logically related to the experience. Where 
can Dr. Gordon find warrant for thinking that Unitarians 
simply transferred to God the quality of mercy which 
orthodox piety found in the second person of the Trinity ? 
Edwards, it is true, made love of the elect to be a motive 
of Christ’s atonement; but it was not the exclusive 
motive, and divines like Bellamy and Hopkins explain 
the atonement from the necessity of vindicating the 
violated honor of God’s government, thus making it 
possible for God to show his sovereign mercy. Mercy 
and love were in the Edwardsean theology the very essence 
of God, and what the liberal did was simply to exclude 
from the Edwardsean conception of God everything in- 
consistent with love. ‘This verifiable view has been 
offered even by F. H. Foster in the book on which Dr. 
Gordon is commenting (page 132, note 12). 

If we ask what circle it was who made Jesus a way to 
God, and initiated that Lutheran fervor of love for Jesus 
which Phillips Brooks and Dr. Gordon inherited, if we 
ask who in New England began the emphasis on Jesus 
as the mediator of religious experience in the sense of 
psychological mediation, who wakened ardor for him 
as the bearer and doer of the eternal gospel, who Chris- 
tianized the New England experience of religion and 
made it evangelical, the answer is that it was the early 
Unitarians. Where in the orthodox piety of the eigh- 
teenth century can be found the devotional emphasis on 
the person of Jesus which characterized these liberals 
who were excluded? Where is the language of such 
devotion which can rise to the height of discipleship 
seen in Channing or indeed in Theodore Parker? When 
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Emerson, in his ‘‘Divinity School Address” rebuked a 
noxious exaggeration of the person of Jesus, he was not 
rebuking the orthodox. The piety which he wounded 
was the piety of his Unitarian friends. 

Finally Dr. Gordon is unhistorical in his implication 
that these liberals were aggressors in attacking the New 
England theology. It is well known that they were 
simply ignoring it and confining their attention to the 
teaching of the Bible. They were Bible Christians, and 
they shared with the earliest Christians a profound feel- 
ing for Jesus and an absence of Trinitarian expression. 
In 1815 Dr. Morse suddenly woke up to see an ecclesi- 
astical advantage in revealing the latter characteristic. 
In 1908 Dr. Gordon shuts his eyes to the former. 

MEADVILLE, PA. 


Inspired Millionaires. 


A IattLE Essay ON BEING Too BiG To DO WRONG. 


BY REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


One of the greatest difficulties with which our million- 
aires who would like to be inspired have to contend 
is that they have to conduct business with millionaires 
who do not seem to care about it. If the modern busi- 
ness world could be so arranged that a millionaire, if he 
wanted to, could go off and be inspired alone, there 
are not a few who would do it. But modern business 
is done largely with trusts, it is objected, with millionaires 
in the bulk, great, solid, meaningless masses of men 
who want to be good and will not let each other. 

It might seem for the moment almost as if there were 
something a little simple-minded and countrified about 
asking our millionaires, one by one, to be inspired. It 
is not an old-fashioned, personal business world any 
longer, people tell us, in which one can go up to a man, 
a single, responsible man, buttonhole him with one’s 
idea of what is right, and expect him to step off promptly 
and do it. Our millionaires are not free. They are all 
tangled in with the system and with one another and 
with unscrupulous competitors, and cannot do as they 
like. 

This brings us face to face with a question; namely, 
If it pays one millionaire to do right, why will it not pay 
ten, twenty, ora hundred millionaires to do right? Why 
should not a responsible trust, like a responsible man, 
succeed better than the others? 

Possibly the reason the corporations have not had 
souls is that it looked at first and off-hand as if they 
hardly needed them. Possibly it is a matter of a little 
more experiment, and it will be quite generally seen that 
it pays trusts to have souls. And then like cash registers, 
time-locks, and double entry, and the other things, they 
will gradually be introduced. 

Trusts have only just been thought of; and, not un- 
naturally, for the first few years, being enormous and 
anonymous and unformed, they have had an idea that 
they are too big to do right. The next idea they are 
going to have is that they are too big to do wrong. They 
will try to do wrong, but they will want to make money,— 
great, innocent, vague, pulpy things that they are,—and 
they will find that they cannot do it more than a few 
years without spinal columns and without morals and 
without seeing and feeling a world. In the long run 
the very bigness of the trusts, instead of keeping them 
from being inspired, is the one thing of all others that 
is going to hand them over helplessly into the hands 
of inspired men. 

The modern business world is getting too big for small 
men with small morals to see through it or to see around 
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it or to do permanent things in it. Nearly all of the 
trusts are learning that they are up against the whole 
world in business, and that they will have to get great 
men, men who know a whole world, and who see it and 
live in it, to conduct their business. The things the 
modern men are trying to do are too big and too per- 
manent not to be moral. It is merely a matter of a few 
more experiments and everybody will believe it. A big 
house has to be permanent; and, if itis to be permanent, 
it must havea great deal of capital, and, if it is to have 
a great deal of capital, it must make people believe in 
it,—and believe in it a hundred years ahead,—and it is 
not practical for such a business house not to be good. 
The more successful and prominent business men pro- 
pose to be, the more they are driven into doing right. 
If they are big enough men to make their business every- 
body’s business, everybody is going to watch it. In- 
stead of having firms, as we have for some time, that are 
too big to have to do right, we are going to have firms 
very soon that will be so big that the right will be the 
only practical course left open to them. This is what 
we are coming to. We are this very day, with our 
boundless railroads, our mighty canals, and our steamers 
like great cities swinging across the sea, watching the 
birth of a new ethics. The whole modern business world 
with its immense combinations is full of hope. We are 
all beginning to guess it. The very newspapers are 
full of it. If you are very big, it is really not quite 
bright to be wicked. If you are little or short-lived, it 
might not matter or seem to matter so much; that is, 
less will be done to you. You will not be picked out 
and punished. We are going to have our big men good 
first in the modern business world, and those who would 
like to be big. Then after that, when the big men have 
been made good, been fairly crowded over to it, the 
little ones will be attended to. This perhaps is the 
main experience one gets out of taking up a morning 
paper and reading from day to day the news about the 
trusts,—the sense of this sublime solar march or force 
of gravity in morals, swinging us on into righteousness, 
into a kind of inevitable matter-of-fact hope. Some 
one will write a book very soon; and he will relate the 
bare facts, sum up ten years of news columns, and tell 
the trusts to be good. And there will not be any cant 
or religiosity or benevolence in the book. It will be 
pure business, business at white heat, or raised to the 
nth power, and all the while it will be such nice worldly 
reading and make one feel precisely as if one had been 
at church. All that there would have to be to such 
a book would be some real religion underneath and 
some real facts on top (statistics almost would do it), 
showing what the moral experiments of the trusts have 
been and how underwitted it is to take all the money 
one can get. We have always known that it ought to 
be underwitted, but we have been wanting to have it 
proved and built into the world. We could not be 
optimistic about having a new ethics—or what many 
people seem to think is a new ethics—adopted by a 
whole world, if it were just a little thing of our own, an 
idea we had worked up by ourselves or that some good, 
kind gentleman somewhere had just thought of. But 
it is in the nature and momentum of things. In an age 
when one can look out, almost any day, and watch people, 
the more prominent, superior people, being fairly 
pushed or jostled over into goodness, it does not seem 
(as it has lately) merely weak-minded and hopeful to 
be good or to keep on believing in it. 

There is no denying that, if a manufacturer wants 
to do wrong, he can doit in a small way, by picking 
carefully out of a whole world people he can cheat here 
and there; but, if he wants to do a big business,—a big, 
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characteristic, modern business, a business in which he 
will have to cheat everybody,—he will sooner or later— 
it is merely a matter of experiment—be good and prac- 
tical. The larger advertisers have already found— 
most of them—that, the more they advertise, the more 
honest they have to get. It is everybody’s affair when 
one does wrong to a planet. One man or a single news- 
paper can stop it, or a novelist who spends six weeks 
in Chicago. Onesingle, thorough-minded, honest woman, 
with a fountain pen, can touch off the world like a bomb, 
and bring down the weight of a whole nation upon a 
man with a can of kerosene in Cleveland. ‘‘The way of 
the transgressor is hard” in a world with the printing- 
press and with the electric light in it, and Ida Tarbell. 
““The way of the transgressor is hard,” instead of being 
an old, worthy, and rather helpless remark tucked safely 
away in a Bible, is being writ large across the world. 
It is seen in shop windows now as well as in Sunday- 
schools, and is attracting attention. 

It is not strictly true, perhaps, that we are going to 
have a new ethics to go with the new unity of the world. 
But it is going to look like a new ethics and seem for a 
time to many people like an exact contradiction of what 
we have. When people were separated, when the 
nations were all tucked away into separate pigeon-holes 
on the planet, many wrong things were practical, or 
at least practical-looking, that are not practical now. 
Modern thought and modern machinery have torn 
nearly all of our little pigeon-hole nation down. Every 
nation is penetrated in business with every other nation. 
There are no special rooms to do wrong in. ‘There are 
no conveniences now for being mean privately, and 
shutting up the punishment with one’s self. The em- 
pires are all being jumbled together for modern life in 
a little, simple, one-room planet. People who are too 
much crowded to do wrong have to do right. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Heaven. 


BY FULLERTON L, WALDO. 


When other light is gone from me, they shine 
That were her eyes, to be the light of mine, 
So I may find the way to where they are, 
Angels upon the wind invisibly, 

Innumerable as moonlight on the sea, 

How shall ye know how far it is, how far? 


Some Churches of Rome. 


BY WILLIAM B. HARLOW, PH.D. 


Old St. Peter’s looks around upon a sisterhood of 
churches, many of them centuries older than herself, 
and all of them filled with rare frescos and mosaics 
which it would take a lifetime to study with care. A 
new church, like a new book, for every day of the year! 
Ruskin has written of the stones of Venice. What an 
interesting volume could be made about the stones of 
Rome! 

Where did all these beautiful marbles that are so 
exquisitely set in the walls of all these old churches 
come from? ‘There are whole columns encrusted with 
green malachite from Russia, formed into curious wavy 
patterns by delicately matched sections. There are 
whole chapels panelled with Sicilian jasper, with por- 
phyry from Sardinia, verde antique, lapis-lazuli, and 
chaleedony from Asia Minor and Greece, the yellow 
marbles from Siena, the pure white and the alabaster 
from the vicinity of Pisa, where whole mountains are 
gleaming in the sun with their wealth of precious stone. 
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There are the rose-colored marbles and the Lumachella: 
in fact, all the colors of the rainbow are lighted by the 
dim rays that shine through the lofty windows of the 
old churches of Rome. 

One is inclined to think that the spirit of devotion 
and sacrifice that built these old houses of worship may 
have been a thing of the past. But no! St. Jerolomo, 
the newest church in the city and only fourteen years 
old, compares well with her more ancient sisters. Here 
every chapel is furnished by a different nation. The 
church itself was erected with American money, and 
the American chapel bears the stars and stripes above 
its beautiful altar. Then the old church of Andrea 
della Valle has been entirely redecorated during the 
past year. It stands upon the site of a part of Pom- 
pey’s Theatre and of the curia where the Roman Senate 
held their meeting at the time Julius Cesar was assassi- 
nated. ‘The altar front is inlaid with emerald and other 
prismatic stones. One of the chapels, to the memory 
of the famous Strozzi family, was designed by Michel 
Angelo himself, and is rich in variegated marbles and 
chaste sculptures. 

The French Catholic Church, St. Luigi dei Francesi, 
built three hundred and nineteen years ago, is ceiled 
with glowing frescos and beneath its pavement is 
buried Claude Lorraine, the celebrated French painter, 
whose remains, after resting one hundred and fifty-seven 
years in another Roman church, were at last placed here 
by his countrymen in 1821. 

The Pantheon, that oldest church of Rome, with its 
round eye looking heavenward, was built by the Consul 


Agrippa, nineteen hundred and thirty-five years ago, 


for his tomb. No one knows where his ashes now are, 
but to-day here rests the spiritual Raphael, and also 
the painters, Hannibal Caracci and Peruzzi, one of the 
builders of St. Peter’s. Here, too, are the tombs of 
Kings Victor Emanuel II. and Humbert, decked with 
fresh honors. ‘ 

Not far away stands the only Gothic Roman Catholic 
Church in the city—St. Mary above Mitierva, where 
once stood a temple to the heathen goddess. Here near 
the high altar is Michel Angelo’s celebrated marble 
statue of Christ, a manly Christ, such as Rubens was 
wont to paint, with a fine muscular development, but 
the statue, alas! is marred by a modern gilded drapery 
around the loins. 

In the chapel behind this rests Fra Angelico, the creator 
of the lovely frescos of angels in his convent home 
of St. Mark’s in Florence and elsewhere. 

One should visit the church of St. Cecilia on November 
22, the day consecrated to her who was credited with the 
invention of the organ. According to the legends of the 
Church the martyr was thrown into a bath of boiling 
oil, and, when saved by a miracle, was handed over to 
the Roman headsman, who was allowed by law to strike 
her but thrice. The head was not severed, but, death 
ensuing, she was buried with the neck swathed in ban- 
dages. Thus was her body found, and thus has she 
been represented in the beautiful recumbent figure 
before the high altar in her church, which, they say, was 
erected over her own house, where now they show some 
of its subterranean rooms. ‘The church has a fresco on 
the ceiling representing the saint with her organ being 
transported into the highest heaven, where Father and 
Son sit enthroned, and lovely angels are chanting the 
martyr’s praises. 

The church stands in one of those quite little trans- 
Tiberine piazzas, where the grass grows through the 
crevices of the pavement, and the silence is broken only 
by the echo of the visitor’s footfalls. The front wall 
of the vestibule is covered with inserted tablets taken 
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from the winding catacombs where all the early Christians 
were buried. 

If we were to visit St. Sebastian’s or St. Agnes’s Church 
outside the walls built over an entrance to these cata- 
combs some silver-haired old priest would give us a 
taper and lead us through the darkness among the winding 
passages, where bones may still be seen in niches, and 
altars of worship still stand in secret chambers. Among 
the many picturesque orders of friars seen about the 
streets of Rome are the Capuchins in their coarse brown 
woollen cloaks and cowls and sandals. They all seem 
to be large men who live by eating and drinking. Their 
home is in the monastery adjoining the church of their 
own name where one goes to see the richly colored paint- 
ing of Guido Reni, Saint Michael and the Dragon- I 
wish it were, indeed, the neck of a dragon instead of that 
of an old man upon which the young man has set his 
foot preparatory to plunging his sword into the prostrate 
body. 

Beneath this church in partially subterranean chambers 
is the so-called cemetery where the bones of four thousand 
monks are ingeniously arranged in mosaics that com- 
pletely cover walls, and ceiling. Whole skeletons, also, 
are comfortably ensconced in little grottoes made of 
tibiak and sacral bones. ‘The soil below was brought 
from Jerusalem, and in this the body of each monk was 
allowed to remain ten years, when the bones were taken 
up to adorn the rooms of those whose life motto is me- 
mento mort. 

- Not far away is the pretty little round church of 
St. Carlo of the Four Fountains. It occupies just the 
space of one of the pillars of the great St. Peter’s dome, 
but, as it takes one hundred and seven steps to walk 
around one of these pillars, St. Carlo is not such a very 
tiny church, after all. At the corners of the street are 
four curious old fountains. Hence, the name, both of 
the thoroughfare and of the church. 

One of the oldest churches of Rome is the Aracceli— 
Altar of Heaven—where Constantine once founded a 
Christian temple, and made it indeed an‘‘altar of heav- 
en,” for very high it stands upon the Capitoline.. Like 
several of its sister churches it has a very ugly bare wall 
for a front. Its approach is a long stone stairway, 
down which, they say, Julius Cesar descended on his 
knees after his triumphs in Britain, and down these 
same steps fourteen hundred years later the bleeding 
body of Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes, was dragged 
by a Jewish mob. 

In one of the chapels may be seen the celebrated 
Bambino, or Christ-child, standing upon the lap of his 
Virgin Mother. Both images are resplendent with gems, 
and a tiny crown of diamonds and sapphires was a few 
years ago placed upon the head of the infant with great 
ceremony. 

In this church during Christmas week the little Italian 
children from a platform tell the story of the Christ-child 
and what he has done for them. 

Out beyond the walls of the city is the church of St. 
Lorenzo. Here is buried Saint Laurence, of whom we 
used to read in Fox’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs.” It is said 
that, while he was broiling on a gridiron, he composed 
the lines,— 


“This side enough is toasted, 
Then turn me, pray, and eat; 
And see whether raw or roasted, 
I am the better meat.” 


The gridiron is shown in another church dedicated to 
Saint Laurence, but here are some large frescos portray- 
ing scenes from his life, and even the martyrdom itself. 

Pope Pius IX. was a great admirer of this saint and 
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by his express wish his own tomb has been placed here, 
in a beautiful golden chapel in the crypt. 

How many more of these wonderful old churches 
come crowding into my mind! What a never-failing 
source of interest are they to the pilgrims of all lands, 
no matter what may be their creed! How gladly would 
I speak of more! but they must be seen to be understood 
and loved, and they will be loved by all who have rev- 
erence for the beauty of art and for the self-sacrifice and 


devotion that reared them. 


Rome, ITALy. 


Family Traditions of Dr. Joseph Priestley.* 


BY MRS. HANNAH PRIESTLEY CATLIN. 


The great name of my honored ancestor has ever been 
a household tradition with us who bear the name of 
Priestley. Not that Time has put the halo about his 
brow, but one who looks upon the beautiful countenance 
of the Stuart portrait will not wonder at our love and 
admiration for his lovely character. 

Dr. Priestley was born in 1733 at Fieldhead, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, England. His father, Jonas Priest- 
ley, was a cloth manufacturer, and his cloth must have 
been good, as his sterling worth and fine sense of honor 
were handed down to our great ancestor, while to-day 
the name, descended through another of Jonas’s sons, 
holds good for the best Henrietta and Cravenette. 

Dr. Priestley’s mother, a woman of sterling worth, 
died when Joseph was seven years old, and an aunt, a 
strict Calvinist, of noble character, brought him up, as 
he records in his memoirs, ‘‘with sentiments of piety, 
but without bigotry.” His religious instincts developed 
early under her training, but he was refused membership 
in the church because he did not feel a proper contrition 
for the sin of Adam. When he first went to live with 
his aunt, he went with her to make a call a long distance 
from her home. Joseph saw there a pin on the floor, 
picked it up, and fastened it on his jacket. On their return 
home his aunt saw it, asked where he got it, and, when 
he told her, made him at once take it back. 

Dr. Priestley, after the close of his pastorate in 
Leeds, became librarian and literary companion of 
Lord Shelburne, afterward Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Rev. Joseph May, in his pamphlet on Priestley, says 
that Priestley published very little on the French Revo- 
lution and the Rights of Dissenters, but that little went 
for a great deal, both from the eminence of the writer 
and the frank, unqualified expression of his views. He 
aroused against himself the most vehement animosity 
on all sides, which ended in his persecution and the 
sacking of his house in Birmingham in. 1791. Even 
his dear, personal friend, Edmund Burke, turned against 
him on account of the Doctor’s sympathy with the 
French Revolutionists. He was obliged to flee to 
America, where his son, also named Joseph, with a 
party of noted Englishmen, had some years before pre- 
ceded him. They settled in the wilds of Pennsylvania, 
named the beautiful village Northumberland, which is 
situated at the junctions of the North and West branches 
of the Susquehanna. The streets of this little town 
still retain their early English titles,—King, Queen, 
Prince, Duke, Orange, Hanover, etc. 

Dr. Priestley lived only ten years after he came to 
America. Two sons died here. His only remaining 
son, Joseph, with his children, returned to England. 
My grandfather, Joseph Rayner Priestley, grandson of 

* Read at the Joseph Priestley Conference at the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 


on ie an hun and seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Priestley, 
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the subject of this sketch, was the only one who came 
back to this country, which he did at the age of nineteen. 
He married Frances Dundas Biddle, who bore two hon- 
ored Philadelphia names. My grandfather was very 
young when iis grandfather, the Doctor, died, but he 
said he remembered him very well, for the only whip- 
ping he ever remembered getting was from him. He 
disobeyed the command not to cross the river on foot 
or to attempt it—a dangerous undertaking, and the 
whipping was the result of the feat. (Before the dam 
was built, people used to ford the river.) 

I remember, when a child, seeing in my grandfather’s 
library the microscope, telescope, chess-board, shelves 
filled with philosophical and electrical apparatus (most 
of it now in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington), 
' an organ resembling a hurdy gurdy, a magic lantern, 
_ which, at the delightful family reunions at Christmas- 
tide, was shown to us children. Among the relics was 
a very valuable cloak made of innumerable small skins 
of the Russian sable. It was given to the Doctor by 
Catherine of Russia, but, later, was unfortunately eaten 
by moths. There were also diamond shoe-buckles, now 
in the possession of an English cousin, a signet ring, a 
snuff box, a great inkstand, chemical scales in a glass 
case, a fine Wedgewood picture of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was a warm friend and admirer of the Doctor’s. 
This picture was presented to the Doctor by Wedgewood 
himself. There were also books galore and manuscripts. 
Among the Doctor’s belongings were two papier-maché 
globes, one of them a map of the world when there 
were: only fourteen States in our Union. Unexplored 
parts of the world were indicated by pictures of strange 
beasts. 

The Stuart portrait of Dr. Priestley, which is now in 
my girlhood home in Northumberland, Pa., is destined 
to descend to my son, Joseph Priestley Catlin. A lady, 
the widow of an Episcopal rector, told me that when 
she was a young girl she visited at my grandfather 
Priestley’s. Before retiring one night, my aunts asked 
her to dance the Highland fling. She replied, she 
would, if they would turn the portrait of the old Doctor 
to the wall, as she could not dance with the eyes of 
that grave face upon her! 

Two of my English great-aunts, who died at an ad- 
vanced age, remembered their grandfather, Dr. Priestley. 
One of them, Madam Parkes of London, told this story 
which shows the tender tie between the Doctor and his 
grandchildren. He was accustomed to have the little 
ones with him before they were taken to bed, and to 
hear their simple prayers as they knelt by his side, and 
she dearly loved him. ‘The day after, or in the evening 
following his funeral, she was missed by the family; 
and, for a time,could not be found. Finally, they went 
to the little burying-ground (from which his remains 
were moved later to their present resting-place) and 
found her sitting by the grave. When asked why she 
was there, she replied, ‘‘I thought my grandpa would 
be so lonely out here, and I came to stay with him.” 

Another thing that may be of interest to you is the 
great Centennial of Chemistry which was held in North- 
umberland in the summer of 1874 to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of oxygen by 
Dr. Priestley. It was an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. Chemists from all parts of the United States 
and Canada met to do homage to this great name. North- 
umberland people kept open houses, as the hotels could 
not accommodate all the guests, many of whom brought 
wives and children with them.* ‘The meetings, which 


*We have in our family an album, presented later to my father by one of the 
s, containing the photographs and autographs of nearly all the scientists at the 
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lasted three days, were held in the mornings and after- 
noons in the great hall of the public school building. 
A number of prominent scientists gave fine papers. Dr. 
Chandler of Columbia College presided. At the first 
meeting Prof. Silliman of Yale, who has since passed 
away, proposed that a cablegram be sent to the English 
chemists assembled that day at Birmingham, England, 
with Herbert Spencer as chairman. It ran:— 

“To the Priestley Memorial Committee, Birmingham, Engld: 
The brother chemists at the grave, to their brothers at the home, 
of Priestley, send greeting on the Centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Chemistry.” 

When, later in the day, a cablegram was received from 
Birmingham, the city from which Priestley had to flee 
for his life, a thrill ran through the whole assembly. 
That same day the city, that a little over eighty years 
before had persecuted him, and where a cruel mob had 
destroyed house, manuscripts, books, apparatus, etc., 
unveiled a statue to his memory, a reduced copy of 
which was sent to my father by an English aunt. (There 
had been a statue of the Doctor erected in Oxford some 
years before, and there is also one in Leeds. ‘There are 
many portraits of him in this country and England, 
some of them by eminent artists; but there is one in 
the New York Historical rooms that is a perfect cari- 
cature.) 

One of the principal addresses at the centennial 
was by a scientist from Canada, who was also a rector 
in the Canadian English Church. Not realizing that 
descendants of Dr. Priestley were still living in the 
town, who were all Unitarians and would be present at 
the meetings, he had introduced some serious, if not 
severe, criticisms of the Doctor’s heretical theology, 
but omitted them at the prompting of some of his scien- 
tific brethren, to whom he had fortunately read the paper 
privately. (They likely feared he might launch out 
in that direction.) They told him it would never do! 
Curiously enough, he was at that moment a guest in 
my father’s house, but had not yet heard the name of 
his entertainer! 

The closing exercises of the Chemical Centennial 
will ever remain in the memories of all who were present. 
That great assembly walked out to Riverview Cemetery, 
about half a mile from the town, where they gathered 
about the grave of Priestley, marked by a simple head- 
stone. Several chemists spoke words of reverence and 
admiration. As the sun went down and a soft radiance 
was over all, the beautiful hills in the distance, the gleam- 
ing waters of the Susquehanna, all added to the effect. 
Dr. Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington, now deceased, was to have spoken, but was ill. 
Dr. Coppee spoke beautifully of Priestley and his work, 
and his words were as a benediction. Certainly, the 
lives of great men do live after them. 

The lines on that simple headstone show a perfect 
faith in immortality: ‘‘Return unto thy rest, O my 
Soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully ith thee.’’ 
“‘T will lay me down in peace and sleep, until I awake 
in the morning of the resurrection.” 

Many pilgrims who visit the shrine are disappointed 
to see the simple stone; but what need of storied urn or 
lofty pillar, when such a life is left as a legacy to later 
generations? As one of our ministers, Rev. Hobart 
Clarke, once said, Dr. Priestley represents to England 
what Channing does to America. 

Near the shore of the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna is still standing the old house that Priestley built, 
—or, I should say Mrs. Priestley, as the Doctor was so 
absorbed in his scientific work that he left the matter 
in her hands. It was completed in 1797, and is nearly 
unchanged in its interior. At one end is the laboratory 
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where he worked out many of his experiments and dis- 
coveries. The house went out of the hands of the family 
when Dr. Priestley’s son returned with his family to 
England. The present owners keep the house and 
grounds in good order, and are very willing to let strangers 
see the house and go about it as they will. 

But science, after all, was to Priestley rather a diversion 
than the serious business of his thought and life. Before 
all things else his interest was in religion and theology. 
Yet as I read some time ago, ‘“‘where a hundred may know 
of Priestley, as the discoverer of oxygen, not one knows 
that he was the father of Unitarianism in Pennsylvania.”’ 
There, in the old town of his refuge, is the oldest Unita- 
rian Society in Pennsylvania. It was organized by Dr. 
Priestley in 1794, soon after his coming to America, and 
a little tablet on the wall by the side of the pulpit gives 
the record of its birth. The First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. St. John, pastor, is the outgrowth 
of a movement started by Dr. Priestley in 1796, when 
on a visit to Philadelphia, and disputes with the North- 
umberland Church the honor of being the First Uni- 
tarian church in America, organized as such. Some of 
the New England churches now of our faith are older, 
but they were not organized as Unitarian. 

It seems strange to many that Priestley went to that 
little town in Pennsylvania when so urgently invited to 
remain in New York and Philadelphia, but he wanted 
quiet and rest after his turbulent career, so as to continue 
his scientific and theological work. 

Dr. Priestley was a member of the French Royal 
Society. He was told by Parisian savants that he was 
the only man they had ever known, of any understanding, 
who believed in Christianity. While laughed at in Paris 
as a beluever, at home, in England, he was branded as an 
atheist. His reply to Edmund Burke’s ‘‘Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” published about that time, 
led to his being made a citizen of the French Republic, 
and that is thought to have been one of the chief causes 
of his being mobbed. His honestly avowed opinions 
had made him unpopular, and to escape worse persecution, 
and with the aid of his dear friend, Theophilus Lindsay, 
he sailed for America April 4, 1794. After a sojourn 
here of only ten years he died in Northumberland Feb. 
6, 1804. As illustrating the feeling of opposition to 
the Doctor, it is said that some one, a clergyman, ex- 
pressed the wish that all his writings might be heaped 
together, the Doctor placed on top, and he, the speaker, 
be permitted to apply the torch. 

I mentioned just now the name of Lindsay. Let me 
add that it is a family name with us. Theophilus Lind- 
say was a coworker and devoted friend of Priestley. 
He was one of our Unitarian pioneers in England, making 
for our faith great and noble sacrifices. 

Priestley was a born philosopher, and his correspond- 
ence with Thomas Paine, John Adams, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and others shows how dearly he loved an argument. 
In his philosophy he was a necessarian, rather in opposi- 
tion to what we call ‘‘free-will,’’ and he believed in a 
bodily resurrection. In these points he is considered to 
have differed greatly from Channing. 

A few years ago, a cousin, Madam Belloc, of England, 
mother of Hilaire Belloc and a great-grand-daughter of 
Dr. Priestley, visited her American relatives. She is a 
well-known essayist and writer, and was a life-long 
friend of George Eliot, knowing also Adelaide Procter, 
Browning, Dickens, and many other literary characters. 
She has in her possession many effects of the great 
philosopher, including a rare water-color, by a pupil 
of Hogarth, of the sacking of Priestley’s house by a 
mob, whose cry was, ‘‘Church, King, and damnation to 
the Presbyterians!” (Dissenters were all classed together 
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in those days.) The Doctor lost at that time a private 
library of very many volumes and innumerable manu- 
scripts, and, for a mile or more beyond his house, the 
road was littered with fragments of torn writings. 

Madam Belloc, in her. book entitled ‘‘A Walled Gar- 
den,”’ has quite a sketch of Priestley, and tells also quite 
a little about his wife, a true helpmate, of whom Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, too, has written in a paper on 
“Unitarian Grandmothers.” 

Upon leaving Birmingham, after the riots, Priestley 
went to Hackney, a borough of London, and remained 
there three years. There, on the Sunday after the 
sacking of his house and the burning of his church at 
Birmingham, he preached a sermon on the text, ‘‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” How 
amazing, then, seems the following book-seller’s advertise- 
ment which I copy from the fac-simile of an old Phila- 
delphia paper of September, 1784, The Pennsylvania 
Packet and Daily Advertiser: ‘‘Published last week, on 
account of the trial of Dr. Joseph Priestley, for the 
horrid crime of High Treason against the King of Heaven 
and Earth and Supreme Governor of the United States 
of America delivered under the similitude of a dream 
and sold by Mr. Woodhouse, Stationer, next door to 
the Coffee house.” 

Priestley was untiring with the pen, treating of mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physiology, grammar, logic, mental 
and moral philosophy, history, theology, politics, and 
sociology. ‘The pharmacist and metallurgist, as well as 
chemist, can be grateful to him for important discoveries. 
And he was a poet! In his memoirs he says, “‘I was my- 
self far from having any pretension to the character of 
a poet, but in the early part of my life I was a great 
versifier.... Mrs. Barbauld has told me that it was the 
perusal of some verses of mine that first induced her to 
write anything in verse.” 

I trust I have not exhausted your patience by this 
long and desultory, though inadequate, account of things 
heard and seen concerning the subject of this sketch. 
Of his private life and personality I have given hardly 
more than a hint. His life was so simple and kindly, so 
unselfish and unassuming; he was so sincere and pure; 
he was in practical affairs so helpless. 

Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake! 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Getting the Most out of Life. 


Walk in wisdom, redeeming the time. That is the 
apostle’s way of saying, ‘‘Get the most out of life.” 
The interesting point is that this locates redemption 
as a certainty of the present life and not the risk of 
some future life. One fact of experience which gives 
the saying still more force is the fact that time is 
not limited by length. It has breadth and depth. It 
has capacity, and may be enlarged almost indefinitely. 
More than this, there is also the possibility of potency, 
so that time may be charged with power, and may be 
made to carry voltage to an almost infinite extent. 

The most practical instances of this fact are those 
connected with all sorts of toil, physical and mental. 
The effort to do a thing’as rapidly as possible will result 
in celerity that is marvellous, without, if the training 
has been of the right sort, any deterioration in quality. 
At the same time skill may improve and rapid achieve- 
ment produce better product than slow endeavor. The 
president of Harvard College advised students to make 
the constant effort to do their work in the shortest 
possible time. Thus they would not only accumulate 
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information, but multiply the power to use it. An 
artist once showed me a certain effect which, he said, 
took him repeated experiment and much time to pro- 
duce. But Sargent, he remarked, would have done it at 
a stroke. So this counsel to youth is not only of great 
utility as a certain means of progress, but it conveys 
a fine secret of that degree of attainment which seems 
out of reach. No one can be sure of what is within 
reach until he has developed all that is in him. Many 
a genius has been mute and inglorious for want of train- 
ing, and many abilities that showed no sign of it have 
blossomed out into a flower, and developed genius, by 
making time bear compound interest through system- 
atic use. Culture, we have been told, is what is left 
after we have forgotten what we learned. ‘Then the 
way to gain this highest essence is to redeem more, and 
ever more, of the time we have, and the use of spare 
minutes is a truer gauge of power than the exhibition 
of conscious force. Engelmann’s vast and invaluable 
collection of botanical notes, which would do credit 
to the industry of a life wholly devoted to such work, 
was in reality the record of his brief minutes snatched 
from the pressing duties of a practicing physician. They 
were made on the backs of prescription blanks in the 
intervals of office work,—a mere by-product of minutes 
usually wasted, yet a treasure above price. Lincoln, 
we read, had scanty opportunities for education, his 
total schooling would not cover one year, yet in this 
regard alone, in the use of English, he stands among the 
masters in prose. No one thinks of the greatest orator 
then living in America as having made the oration at 
the dedication of the Gettsburg cemetery. Lincoln’s 
short address was the great word of the hour, and rose 
into classical air. It was because he made more of 
slender means than most people make of the richest 
means; and education, not being something done for 
him, but by him, left in him its choicest profit. 
Rev. JoHn W. Day. 


Doctrine and Life. 


BY REV. H. BODELL SMITH. 


“‘That is the great end for which a church exists. It is, 
or should be, founded not to propagate views or beliefs, 
but to nourish and express a true religious life and do 
the work of the kingdom.’’ ‘These words are quoted from 
an editorial article on ‘‘Fellowship in Free Churches,” 
published in a prominent liberal religious journal in 
England. And they represent the position of a small 
party among English Unitarians influenced powerfully 
by the teaching of Martineau that, if a Unitarian ‘“‘calls 
his chapel or his congregation Unitarian, he is a traitor 
to his spiritual ancestry, and a deserter to the camp of its 
persecutors.”’ * 

Do not these words contain a serious fallacy; namely, 
that there can be spiritual life apart from doctrine? By 
doctrine here is meant definite teaching and not impera- 
tive dogma. Dogma that is binding may kill rather than 
make alive. But doctrine may be consistent with un- 
limited growth and unending progress. Must a church 
have a theology or not? Is worship independent of a 
theology? Is definite doctrine necessary to spiritual 
life ? 

The implicit meaning of the word ‘‘church” may it- 
self contribute something toward an answer to such 
questions. ‘Church’ etymologically is Kuriakon,— 
the house of the Lord (Christ). It therefore implies that 
a church is a place where some definite belief about the 


*Carpenter’s “James Martineau,” p. 5109. 
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Lord, whether God or Christ, is to be clearly under- 
stood. And if, as in the New Testament, the Kurios 
part of the word, meaning ‘‘Lord,” refers to Christ, it is 
clear that a church is a place where Christian doctrine is 
believed. What would Christ be to us apart from his 
doctrine? Would his exalted character have been pos- 
sible without his own clear and definite beliefs concerning 
the Father? 

If we take as a definition of ‘‘church”’ that it is ‘‘the 
organized body of Christian believers worshipping to- 
gether,” or ‘‘the collective body of Christians’ through- 
out the world, or constituting the Church Universal, the 
implication of doctrine is no less strong. It is evident 
that church and doctrine are inseparable. If the church 
is a worshipping community, it is so because it believes. 
Christianity itself, as set forth in the Gospel records, is 
a body of teaching,—doctrine; and, if it be asserted also 
that Christianity is a life, personified in the Master’s ex- 
ample, it is yet true that the life resulted from the be- 
liefs. ‘‘The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit 
and are life.”” ‘‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
“Every one that heareth these words of mine and doeth 
them, shall be likened unto a wise man that built his house 
upon the rock.” 

The Church, we are told, should be founded ‘‘not to 
propagate views or beliefs, but to nourish and express a 
true religious life, and do the work of the kingdom.” 
But how can we know what is a true religious life if we 
do not seek true views or beliefs about it? And is it 
possible for a church to nourish life without such views 
and beliefs? To ‘‘do the work of the kingdom”’ is ad- 
mittedly of supreme importance, yet before the supreme 
thing can be reached certain intermediate steps have to 
be taken on the way. No man, no church, can do the 
work of ‘‘the kingdom” unless they know what it is, and 
the learning what the kingdom is and what its work is 
involves much definite doctrine and very definite beliefs. 
It follows, then, that, if such doctrine and beliefs are neces 
sary to a right understanding of the true religious life and 
to the nature and work of God’s kingdom, the religious 
life and work cannot be promoted and propagated unless 
the necessary doctrines and beliefs are propagated. 
There is such a thing as a ‘‘saving faith,” a faith that 
saves from sin and selfishness, from misgiving, fear, and 
terrors. And there is also a false faith in saving grace 
that is only for an elect few, leaving all the rest of hu- 
manity to suffer in everlasting torment. Does any one 
suppose for a moment that the true faith and the false 
faith produce the same kind of life? Is it possible for the 
purest and most exalted spiritual life to come from error 
and gross superstition? If the worshipper of Moloch 
cannot know the boundless love of an infinitely loving 
Father as revealed in the good news of Christ, can he pos- 
sibly enter into that spiritual life of absolute confidence 
and shadowless trust which the gospel inspires? We 
cannot have grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles. 
It matters much that doctrine is taught, that the doc- 
trine is the noblest; for, as a man thinketh, so is he in 
his life and work. 

Worship way be ‘‘the great end for which a church 
exists,” especially if it include the idea that work is wor- 
ship. For love to God is expressed in feeling, in words, 
and in deeds. He who loves God will love to work for 
God. Worship is the end for which a church exists, not 
the beginning. Martineau says otherwise, that with 
‘worship of a living and Personal God, a Church must 
begin, not end.”’* But there can be no worship of that of 
which there is no knowledge. Worship, in the Christian 
sense, means love; but how can a man love unless he 
learns that the being to be worshipped is lovable and 


*Carpenter’s “ James Martineau,” p. 443, 
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worthy to be loved? And can he learn about God with- 
out doctrine? The worship of a living and personal God 
implies a doctrine that God is both living and a person. 
And such worship cannot be promoted and propagated 
unless the doctrine which makes it possible is propa- 
gated. Worship presumes belief in an object, and the 
disposition and attitude of the worshipper toward the 
object of worship is decided by the character of that 
belief. 

We have been told that ‘‘the truth shall make you free.”’ 
Yes, free to worship, free from all that would hinder wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth, free from false ideas of God’s 
nature, character, and dealings with his children. The 
“truth” makes free. ‘‘Ye shall know the truth”’ first, 
and then, ‘‘the truth shall make you free.”” So to begin 
with we must know what is true in order to have true 
worship, and we must propagate the truth in order to 
promote true worship. If, therefore, a church exist for 
worship, it exists also to enunciate and to propagate the 
views and beliefs out of which alone that worship comes. 

Jesus brought. glad tidings, doctrines about God. 
His ‘‘good news” was instruction concerning the infinite 
love. The disciple of Christ can worship the Father be- 
cause to him the picture of the Father has been made 
beautiful and love inspiring. It is because the doctrine 
of the gospel revealed the glory of the Father as in a 
glass, clearly and exquisitely. 

Is it not, therefore, a serious fallacy to say that a 
church does not exist to propagate views and beliefs? 
A church does exist to propagate those views and beliefs 
that will inspire the worship it desires to promote. A 
school exists just to teach those things which will make 
the kind of schelars it wants. This world is constituted 
and its discipline provided just to teach those things 
needed for the making of the kind of men which the 
Creator intends. This world is the temple of God in 
which at first man begins in blank ignorance, and every 
step of real learning in the art of life is a step toward the 
worship of the Creator; but the learning comes first and 
then the joy and rapture of what is learned. 

If we are convinced that our Unitarian doctrine is the 
truest and best; that it presents the most beautiful view 
of God, the grandest conception of man, the noblest idea 
of human life and man’s destiny, the sublime confidence; 


“That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void’’; 


and that it is productive of the highest kind of worship in 
those who feel deeply what it means,—it follows that we 
can best promote that highest kind of worship by prop- 
agating our Unitarian beliefs. If the word ‘‘Unitarian” 
is objectionable and the word ‘‘Christian” be substituted 
by preference as a true name for exactly the same views, 
the same contention holds good,—that Christian worship 
and the Christian life are promoted by the propagation of 
Christian doctrine. But the word ‘‘Christian” is am- 
biguous. It means variously different things to the world 
around us. Hence it requires some descriptive qualifica- 
tion to destroy ambiguity and confusion. To denote 
what we mean by ‘‘Christian”’ we must say ‘‘Unitarian 
Christian” to make a distinction from ‘‘orthodox Chris- 
tian.”” But Martineau and others have urged that the 
word ‘‘Unitarian” ought to be dropped as a name for a 
church, but that the word ‘‘Christian” should be retained, 
and this on the ground that ‘‘Unitarian” is theological 
and doctrinal and, therefore, exclusive. If that be a 
sufficient ground for its disuse, it is equally logical to 
forego the name ‘‘Christian” for the same reasons. It 
is as much a theological term: it implies a body of doc- 
trine, with this difference and disadvantage, that to one 
set of Christians it means one scheme of doctrine, to an- 
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other set different and opposite doctrines. b 
does not matter, we are practically told; for, as all claim 
the name, though on different grounds, it is more a uniting 
name. But it is not so as soon as people of different sects 
know each other’s different interpretations of Christian 
doctrine. ‘They refuse to worship together even under the 
“Christian” name, and do not agree to call each other 
‘‘Christians.’’ And the term excludes those worshippers 
who will not call themselves Christians,—Theists, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, ete. In the interests of strict 
veracity, too, the term ‘‘Christian” ought to stand for 
certain definite conceptions. Tf those conceptions are 
explained, they are then a definite theology, a set of doc- 
trines, which either are synonymous with Unitarianism 
or not. If they are synonymous, it is honest to say so: 
if they are not, it is equally honest to say what they are. 
It is not possible in abolishing the word ‘‘Unitarian 

from the name of a church in favor of the word ‘*Chris- 
tian” to unite people of opposite doctrinal sympa- 
thies and beliefs in one regular body of worshippers. 
Hymns, prayers, lectionary and sermons expressive of 
one theology will be repugnant to those whose theology 
is of another complexion. Even Martineau himself rec- 
ognized this, for he admitted that ‘‘no one expects that 


the old types of theology, born of antagonisms—Calvin- ~ 


st and Arminian, Athanasian and Unitarian—can ever 
gather themselves around the same sanctuary.” * And 
he explains why: ‘‘In these opposing systems you have 
to do not with intellectual differences merely, but with 
contradictory ‘terms of salvation, and to unite them 
would be to frame a common liturgy for heaven and hell.” 
Then why attempt to find a church name that is colorless 
and indefinite in the vain hope of uniting in worship peo- 
ple of different theological persuasions who will not and 
cannot unite? 

. We must not bind future generations. Of course not. 
But it is maintained that the word ‘‘Unitarian” as a 
church name is a dogmatic bond. It is less so than any 
other name. It stands for ‘‘the open way,” for abso- 
lute freedom to seek after truth, to adapt doctrinal state- 
ments in accord with new light, and therefore, for a 
progressive doctrine, and not for fixity or finality. Never- 
theless it is the duty of a church for the time being 
to declare plainly and clearly what its message is to- 
day, that the world may know what it stands for, and 
therefore what kind of worship and life it represents. 
The word ‘‘Unitarian” is a synonym for freedom, for 
openness to new truth. Unitarianism has no dogmas, con- 
tains no dogmatic tests, enjoins no theological conditions 
for church fellowship. In this Unitarians are true to 
their free spiritual ancestors, who insisted on open trust 
deeds; for they, too, raise their churches upon open 
trusts. Even their free ancestors in their ‘‘open trusts” 
included theological terms, expressive of differences of 
opinion. Martineau was in error in declaring that the 
naming a church ‘‘Unitarian” is traitorous to spiritual 
ancestry and a desertion to the camp of the persecutors. 
The whole philosophy of church fellowship which 
excludes doctrine is false and misleading. It is dogma 
that is the danger, not doctrine. Unitarians hold 
themselves free to change their doctrines in favor of 
anything better as soon as anything better comes. 

Thought shapes conduct. Doctrine decides attitude 
and disposition in worship. Belief gives complexion 
and direction to life. The highest spiritual life comes 
by means of the noblest beliefs and doctrines. The 
truest worship is based on the truest opinions. The 
church exists to seek truth that we may know best what 
we worship and how to worship, to propagate truth 


so as to inspire true worship in others, and by the dis- 


* Carpenter’s “ James Martineau,” p. 453. 
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semination of the noblest ideals in its doctrines to pro- 
mote that perfect life which brings man into the most 
blessed relationships with his fellow-men and’ into divin- 
est Communion with God. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Noise. 


As the season for open windows opens upon us, some 
satan considerations on the subject of noise may be of 
value. 

For, simply because people do not see noises with 
their eyes, they are dismissed from the consideration 
which they deserve. It is left for the press, as the 
general reformer, to call attention to them. Suppose I 
live in a house in itself comfortable in the middle of a 
half-acre lot, not far from one of those cities which is 
called ‘‘a modern Athens,’ and suppose I have some 
lilies of the valley, one or two cornel-trees, some rambler 
roses, and more, perhaps, of the simple devices by 
which civilized men try to keep in touch with nature. 
Suppose I have a well-shaded piazza, the top of which 
is shielded from the sun by a roof supported by Ionic 
columns, contrived for this purpose by the Greeks of 
Homer’s time. Will any one say that my use of such 
contrivances for summer might be hindered by four 
neighbors who should make on four sides of me what 
on the frontier they call ‘‘smokes,” of sulphur on one 
side, of tobacco on another, of assafcetida on another, 
with ammoniacal gas on another? Indeed, you hardly 
can suppose this. Law would interfere, the ready ser- 
vant of the voice of Jove. ‘The three fires would be 
extinguished, and the retorts which furnished ammonia 
would be sent to some distant island. But let my next 
neighbor on the north determine to shingle his house 
anew and let him select the hours between 6 and to 
in the evening for doing this: no board of health officer 
interferes and no constable, no journal except the Register 
protests. Indeed, if the neighbor did not fortunately 
fall asleep, he might continue all night, till 7 in the 
morning, when he has to go to his duty as music teacher 
in the deaf and dumb asylum. 

If Patriot’s Day comes round, or St. Botolph’s Day, 
when the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, or Fourth 
of July, or Labor Day, or Arbor Day, or any other of the 
nine holidays, which seem to come round five or six 
times a year, there is added to the noise of hammer upon 
nails the various songs of the several explosives. One 
becomes familiar with them. He knows the difference 
between the sound of a small red cracker and the sound 
of a louder explosive. He is able to contrast this sound 
with the screams of a boy who has perhaps lost the sight 
of an eye by a midnight explosion. Let us hope that the 
listener does not rejoice at such self-wrought com- 
pensation. 

Have any of the faithful readers ever heard on a 
western steamboat the sound of what is called a Calliope? 
It was my good fortune in one of the years of the middle 
of the last century to be the near neighbor of the in- 
_ genious machinist who invented that machine. He 
was, I believe, a confidential foreman in a large steam 
engine factory. They were hard pushed with orders 
for machinery which were paid for, so that the only time 
he could try his experiments for his Calliope, with the 
only chance he had to exercise himself at the keyboard 
of that instrument, was in the invaluable hours between 
en at night and seven in the morning. Man is infinite 
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in his capacities, yet in the four years in which this gentle- 
man was perfecting his invention and acquiring his skill 
I never got used to his indifferent performance at mid- 
night, say, of the tunes which suggested, ‘‘Be still, my 
soul,” or ‘‘Tis gone, that calmand silent hour.” At that 
time I thought there was a certain misfortune in my 
place of residence. But I have resided in many places 
since, and I find that, if one wishes to avoid such neighbors, 
he must carry his blanket up into Carter’s Notch or to the 
head waters of the Pemigewasset. 

Let us referito the etymologies. For the truth is, as 
has been proved by one or two semi-centennial deci- 
sions of the courts, that NOISE is as bad a NUISANCE as the 
etymology of the word suggests. The same process by 
which the courts can suppress a nuisance to which tes- 
timony is given by the nose applies to a nuisance which 
attacks the drum of the ear. 

The great reform will come when a hundred or more 
citizens who have been molested by noise appeal to the 
courts, and so to the chief of police, and succeed in ob- 
taining such instructions for the police as now check a 
man who lights a fire in the highway in front of his house. 
That is simply a superstition which permits my neighbor 
to keep four dogs who prefer to bark at midnight. It 
is a superstition which permits him to light a firecracker 
at midnight or to shingle his house at midnight. 

It is by a similar superstition that a railway company 
may send a locomotive through a city at midnight 
blowing its whistle for five or ten minutes and awaking 
from sleep thousands of children and keeping from sleep 
thousands of sick persons. By this superstition a great 
nuisance is maintained the origin of which even in semi- 
civilized communities like ours it is difficult to explain. 
But is not the present moment a favorable time in 
which to call attention to the annoyance of the noise 
nuisance? If people are to be compelled to burn the 
smoke of their own fires, may not the governments 
which compel them make them silence their own racket 
for one-half the time? Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Thou canst not fail! ‘The future all unknown 
Lies in thy power,—its secrets are thine own. 
There’s not a task that thou canst not fulfil, 
Strong in the thought, As thou thyself shalt will. 
—Clara B. Beatley. 
st 


To touch a languid spring, to break the rust off a 
tight or hindered bolt, to free a doubt with an inspired 
word, to kindle a long life of energy with one flash of 
fire, to make a fellow-man see God,—there can be no 
privilege like that. The men who do that are the men 
whom the world remembers; or, if it forgets their names, 
it lives by their illumination long after they are dead.—- 
Phillips Brooks. 

rd 

The highway of history is strewn with the wrecks and 
ruins of dead faiths and worships, yet the mysterious 
presence perpetually appears in human thought. De- 
stroy all the so-called religions, but religion itself refuses 
to die. Out of doubt itself arises a purified faith. The 
unbelievers can have no peace till they strike hands in 
new fellowships and lay the foundations of new temples. 
No harm ever comes to the man who lets go a creed 
which he can no longer retain with honesty: much harm. 
may come from heartless conformity and insincere pro- 
fession. ‘‘Let us not fear that we can lose anything in 
the progress of the soul.”—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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Literature. 


THE CHURCH AND MoperN Lire. By 
Washington Gladden. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net.— 
It is well known that Mr. Gladden is a brave 
man. His attack—though perhaps that is 
too harsh a word—on the failings of the 
Church is as courageous as it is timely. But 
the main thing to be said is that this book— 
like all the best books—is positive, construc- 
tive, rather than merely destructive. Mr. 
Gladden thinks the Christian Church is so 
well worth saving that he is even willing to 
pull down a little in order that we can some 
day build a sounder and-fairer structure. 
In brief, the author’s position is this: The 
Church is the necessary expositor of religion. 
Man is a religious animal, and must have 
some expression for this emotion. Of 
course, though without bigotry,—he is noth- 
ing if not tolerant,—Mr. Gladden does not 
believe that one form of religion is as good 
as another (that hopeless mush of conces- 
sion into which so many well-meaning per- 
sons fall); but after a candid examination 
of the two chief rivals of Christianity, Buddh- 
ism and Mohammedanism, the conclusion is 
reached that, at least for us in America, the 
Christian Church is the Church. And that 
Church must stand for religion; that is, an 
emotion based on faith in God. It is not 
“mere morality,’’—something based on our 
relations with man, alone. No, we are glad 
to see that the position is squarely taken: 
“Right relations with God are the spring 
and source of right relations with men. A 
sociology which ignores this primary fact 
has in it no redemptive power.” But, of 
course, it would not be Mr. Gladden if the 
matter were left here. Sociology is a very 
large plank in this man’s platform. ‘There is 
and must be—to use the expressive slang 
of to-day—very much “doing,” or religion 
will suffer from a dry rot or lapse into mor- 
bid reverie. Even the world of nature must 
be reformed: there is a work of redemp- 
tion for the wastes and swamps and jungles 
of the world. How much more, then, must 
the world of men be visited by the power of 
religion and its church! For Mr. Gladden 
does not believe that the Church is more 
really decadent than it has been in other 
critical periods. The worst form of its 
worship is a lack of faith that the spirit and 
method of Jesus can really be applied to our 
modern problems. ‘The redemption of 
society is the objective of the new Evangel- 
ism.”” In this line, Mr. Gladden gives cer- 
tain statistics of the average wage of men 
among the textile and iron workers, boot 
and shoe and clothing trades, and then asks, 
What sort of Christianity can you expect from 
men under these conditions? The Church 
must go down to meet these and kindred 
difficulties. Not that it need at once em- 
brace the cause of socialism: there is far too 
much uncertainty as to the wisdom of these 
socialistic schemes to make it desirable that 
the Church should wholly cast in its lot 
there. But, certainly, the business of the 
Church is a social business. ‘‘The re-en- 
thronement of justice is the primary obli- 
gation. John the Baptist must speak first. 
The conviction of socialism is the beginning 
of social righteousness.” The book is thus 
in line with that admirable book of Prof. 
Francis Peabody, Jesus*Christ and the Social 
Question, But it is also in line with all the 
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more earnest teaching and preaching of the 
day, which heartily believes in religion, in 
the Christian religion,—recognizing that 
Jesus’ words were for the people, and are to be 
applied to life,—to this great hustling, seem- 
ingly selfish and sometimes cruel world, 
which, at last, shall be raised from its low 
estate by the uplifting power of a great ideal. 
And this power has been intrusted—let men 
rave as they will—to the Church. When 
the drunken man, standing by a church 
edifice, put his hand upon the building, and 
said to his equally intoxicated companion 
“Tt’s this, pardner, that’s in the way of us 
gentlemen!”’ he was more than unconsciously 
humorous. For the Church still holds—or 
may hold—the keys to unlock the most 
serious puzzles of modern life,—its want, its 
unbelief, its greed, its cruelty. And it is 
men like Washington Gladden, clear-eyed, 
sound-minded, full of the morality which 
is touched by emotion,—the emotion that 
springs from the deep wells of the spiritual 
life, —who will do much to establish religion 
on a safer, because far truer, plane than any 
it has held before. 


A MIND THAT FouND ITsELF. By Clifford 
Whittingham Beers. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50 net.—This is 
a gruesome tale, whether we regard it as 
the autobiography of a person who has been 
insane, oras the record of the treatment which 
he received as he passed through various 
stages of mental alienation. Dr. William 
James regards it as fit ‘to remain in litera- 
ture as a classical account from within of 
an insane person’s psychology.” ‘The 
author shows himself to be a person of good 
mind and more than ordinary literary abil- 
ity. By the operation of unknown causes 
he lost his mental balance sometime after 
graduating at Yale College. The apparent 
cause of his first departure from a sane con- 
dition was the sympathetic observation of 
epilepsy from which a brother “began to 
suffer while he was in college. He imme- 
diately became convinced that his own 
breakdown from a similar cause was prob- 
able, if notinevitable. The terror grew upon 
him until an attack of grip weakened his 
power of resistance and made him a candi- 
date for the insane asylum. ‘The story is 
told in detail; and the reader follows step by 
step as the victim of neurasthenia passes 
through various delusions into a state of 
acute mania. Although the author was at 
times entirely unaware of his right relations 
to the men and women about him, he thinks 
his memory reports accurately what hap- 
pened to him, and how, at the time, he re- 
garded the treatment he received, although 
he could not see anything in right propor- 
tions. The part of his narrative, which 
goes along with this psychological record, is 
a painful revelation of what some know and 
many believe to be the defects in our treat- 
ment of the insane. Much of the evident 
brutality of attendants and others who have 
insane people under their control, and often 
at their mercy, is the result of false ideas 
of the treatment required in such cases. 
Experiments have been made in other coun- 
tries, and to some extent in America, which 
show, not only that the old system of brutal 
restraint was unnecessary, but that even 
the ordinary precautions now taken are 
often injurious. No matter what delusions 
and manias affect the insane person, the 


Carman. 
literature of the fine art of living has 
received a notable addition in Bliss Carman’s 
book. 
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first law of treatment is that those who deal 
with him shall be absolutely honest in their 
intentions, 
and scrupulous in keeping their engage- 
ments, and willing also to take the word of 
an insane person and trust him to keep it. 
Wherever it is believed that nothing but 
physical force will avail to restrain insane 
men and women, their attendants and others, 
and: even physicians, may be led to permit 
what are really crimes of anger and ill-treat- 
ment. 
into account by.all reformers who deal with 
theinsane, and must have an effect in ame- 
liorating the sad lot of the unhappy creat- 
ures who have lost their reason, and es- 
pecially of those who, having lost their rea- 
son, know it, and suffer because of the con- 
sciousness that they are not like other men 
and women. 


truthful in their statements, 


This is a book which must be taken 


THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY. 
kL. CusPace,& Co: 


By Bliss 
Boston.—The 


It is an exposition of what he calls 
the ‘“‘unitrinian philosophy,” the threefold 
nature of man, body, mind, and spirit, the 
normal development along these three lines, 
and the attainment of a perfect balance in 
this development. The book treats the 
subject fascinatingly, and yet it contains 
much concrete practical advice. It covers 
a wide field. Mr. Carman draws his inspira- 
tion from widely contrasted sources, such as 
the majestic beauty of the winged Victory 
of Samothrace, and the rhythmic movements 
of the bare feet of negro porteresses in 
Nassau. Parts of the book are as precise 
as a treatise in calisthenics; other parts 
glow with the color of the mysticism that 
has given an indefinable charm to much of 
Mr. Carman’s poetry. Compare, for ex- 
ample, 'the exact directions for the choice of 
a pair of Indian clubs with this: ‘“‘sympa- 
thetic vibration,—that silver string which 
binds together the hearts and heads and 
hands of friends and lovers. Woven of 
tactile sense of iridescent light, of rhythmic 
sound, this fine thread on which the living 
beads of personality are strung is a strand 
of that mighty cord which holds the glowing 
stars to their centres through their purple’ 
rounds.” ‘Treated as it is in this book, self- 
culture becomes fascinating. Onecanscarcely 
escape the quickening sense of the precious- 
ness of all the elements of human personality, 
of the beauty of this old world, and the joy 
of living in it. One will encounter truths 
that are likely to come with a pronounced 
sense of newness; and yet the predominat- 
ing virtues of bygone generations are pre- 
sented with a charming persuasiveness. 
The chapter on ‘‘An Old-fashioned Es- 
sence” is a gem. The reading of the book 
is “‘a profit and delight.” 


CHRISTIAN SANITY. By A. T. Schofield 
M.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1 net.—This book, vouched for by the 
Lord Bishop of Durham and written by an 
English physician, is a surprising exhibi- 
tion of belated science and religion. ‘The 
author says that ‘‘all Christian men and 
women know that we are nearing the close of 
the age.’ At this time what now happens 
was to have been expected: accompanying 
the operations of the Spirit of God in re- 
vivals are outbreaks of diabolic energy. 
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element in the Old Testament, 
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With this in mind the physician describes 
revival scenes and practices, and tries to show 
what are the fruits of the Holy Spirit and 
what comes by direct instigation of the devil. 
This is the kind of doctrine which was at 
the root of the witchcraft delusion in New 
England, when witches were hanged or 
pressed to death because they had become 
the bond servants of Satan, and it can do 
no good except in cases where that old be- 
lief survives. After these chapters in which 
such things are considered, we come to a 
final summing up of facts and principles re- 
lating to a life of sanity, and suddenly 
emerge from the lurid atmosphere of the 
major part of the book and come out into 
a realm of modern thought, where advice 
is given concerning food, rest, exercise, 
change of thought, work, and the potent 
influences of religion and love as related to 
the unfolding of the spiritual life. For 
those who take the point of view of the 
physican and the lord bishop the book will 
To those who have escaped 
from the doctrine of diabolical possession 
it will be a curious specimen of medizval 
thought surviving at the centre of civiliza- 
tion. - 


INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. By G. H. 


Gilbert. New Work: The Macmillan Com- 


pany.—Dr. Gilbert (favorably known from 
his Student’s Life of Jesus and _ other 
works) here gives a concise but lucid history 
of Biblical exegesis from the earliest Tal- 
mudic times to the end of the eighteenth 
century. He sketches the rise and fall of all 
of the various systems of interpretation, 
points out their defects, and insists on the 
necessity of dealing with the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures in a straightforward, 
scientific way. His treatment of Jesus as 
an interpreter of the Old Testament is 
interesting. He brings out the sanity of 
his use of the old material, declares that 
there is no evidence that he saw a predictive 
and no 
ground for citing him as witness for its 
infallibility. On such points Dr. Gilbert 
is somewhat too positive, but, in general, his 
positions are sound, and the volume gives 
in convenient form much material that the 
student of the Bible will find useful. 


Santa Lucia. By Mary Austin. New 
York: -Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Whether or not readers in California will 
accept this novel as an accurate record of 
life in a small town in their State, the present 
writer cannot say. To him the social order 
in this little town, with its aspiring college 
and variety of interests, some broad and 


‘some narrow, some noble and some sordid, 


seems very like the atmosphere of many 
similar other towns scattered through the 
United States. The main interest of the 
novel centres in the fortunes of three pairs 
of married people: one happily married, 
one mismated, and one passing through 
discord to peace. The principal tragedy, 
whichis entangled with the fortunes of 
all the others, comes out of the unhappy lot 
of the mismated pair and an early suitor of 
an unhappy wife. 


a Magazines. 


is a clear-sighted article by Thomas 
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Mott Osborne, entitled&‘‘Has the Demo- 
cratic Party a Future??? Andrew D. White 
contributes an excellent article, entitled 
“The Statesmanship of Stein,’ the first 
of a series of two papers dealing with the 
famous German minister. ‘‘ Prohibition in 
the South” is discussed by Frank Foxcroft, 
Max Eastman of Columbia University writes 
a brilliant essay on ‘‘The New Art of Heal- 
ing,’ and John I. Matthews contributes an 
important paper on ‘‘The Conservation of 
our National Resources.” William Mackin- 
tire Salter writes on ‘‘Pragmatism: a New 
Philosophy,” discussing Prof. James’s much- 
talked-of book. ‘Two interesting papers ap- 
pear side by side under the general title, 
“Shall we Hunt and Fish?” The first is 
called ‘‘Confessions of a Sentimentalist,” 
andis by Henry B. Washburn. ‘The second is 
entitled “I Still go a-Hunting,”’ and is by 
Lewis S. Welch. J. O. Fagan contributes 
the fourth of his striking series, ‘‘Confessions 
of a Railroad Signalman.” ‘‘Pooh! A Motor 
Boat,” is from the pen of W. D. Hulbert; 
Lucy M. Donnelly, a teacher at Bryn Mawr, 
writes on the “Decay of Finery,’”’ in which 
she laments the brilliant fashions of bygone 
days; and Florence Converse reviews some 
recent essays under the title, ‘‘ Among Liter- 
ary Shallows.” In fiction the final instal- 
ment of ‘‘Rose Macleod,” by Alice Brown, 
heads the}list. ‘The Little Faded Flag,” 
by Edward I. White, ‘“‘The Spirit of Mis- 
chief,’ by Meredith: Nicholson, and ‘‘The 
County Seat,” by Elsie Singmaster, com- 
plete it. John Erskine of Amherst College 
contributes some charming lines on ‘‘The 
Whip-poor-will”’; Charlotte Porter, some 
verses entitled ‘‘Earth’s Artists’”?; R. Valen- 
tine Heckscher, ‘’The Brake’; and ‘‘Fred- 
eric Lorn, “The Vagabonds.”’ 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Church of To-day. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 75 
cents net. 
_ From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Lilies of Eternal Peace. By Lillian Whiting. $1.50 net. 
Our Rich Inheritance. By James Freeman Jenness. 


30c. net. 
The Christian Faith and the Old Testament. By John M. 
homas. §1 net. 

Paths to the Heights. By Sheldon Leavitt, M.D. $1 net. 

EaMaicsr | Malefactor. By Thomas Travis, Ph.D. $1.50 
net. 

The Japanese Nation in Evolution. By William Elliot 
Griffis, D.D., L. $1.25 net. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Common Sense of the Milk Question, By John 


Spargo. $1.50 net. 
The Atoning Life. By Henry Sylvester Nash. $1 net. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Standard of Usage in English. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. $1.50 net. A 
Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. Serviss. 
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Che Dome. 
Candie-light. 


When I’ve wished on my first star, 
While the rest begin, 

And the grass is waking up, 
Oh, She calls us in!— 
Then She calls us in. 


But I wouldn’t go, unless 
I were sure there’d be 
Something more like that, indoors, 
Something more to see, 
Beautiful to see. 


So She lights the candle then, 
Where the shadows are. 

And it stands, and holds its breath;— 
Then it makes a Star,— 
Then it makes a Star! 


I curl up for my good-night, 
Dark, where I can see. 
And I watch the candle-light 
Till it looks at me, 
Oh, it looks at me! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, in Harper’s Magazine, 


A Couple of Growlers. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 


Just to look at him you never would have 
dreamed there was anything the matter with 
Algy Lane, his cheeks were so red, his eyes 
so bright, his laugh so jolly. But, if ever 
you had seen him at table, you would soon 
have discovered that Algy really had what 
dear grandma called ‘‘a capricious appetite,” 
and that he certainly was what Aunt Kate 
—an up State relative and the mother of 
many boys—called a pernickety feeder. 

Luncheon at the Lane’s was always a time 
to be dreaded; for it was during the luncheon 
hour that all the true inwardness of Algy’s 
tiresome complaint would come out. At 
breakfast and dinner—with father in his 
place at table—Algy’s appetite was always 
perfectly normal. But those luncheons! 
Somehow mother never by any chance 
happened to have the things Algy was hun- 
gering for. She always had the eggs poached 
when he would have preferred them scram- 
bled, or beefsteak when he was just longing 
for lamb chops, or junket when he particu- 
larly fancied custard. 

All during the meal mother would be as- 
suring Algy that ‘‘steak really would do him 
more good than lamb chops”’; and grandma 
would be imploring him just to “‘try a 
teenty-weenty bit of the delicious junket, 
deary”; while Algy would keep on growling 
protests and objections till every one round 
about was quite worn out. 

“Tm glad we’re off to Cliff Corners to- 
inorrow,”’ said grandma on the 25th of 
June. “It’s growing uncomfortably warm, 
and poor Algy is beginning to look quite 
fagged.” 

“Ves,” sighed mother, ‘and I’m glad 
we're going to board with Mrs. Glegg. She 
sets an excellent table and perhaps Algy’s 
appetite may improve.” 

And really for the first few days it seemed 
as if it had taken a turn for the better, 
even at luncheon time. It may have been 
the good mountain air or the unaccustomed 
surroundings, or—possibly—because Mrs. 
Glegg, sitting in state behind her big tray, 
busily dispensing tea and cocoa, was so per- 
fectly indifferent to the likes or dislikes of a 
very little boy. At all events for two or three 
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days Algy enjoyed his midday meal with- 
out comment and without criticism. 

As he gradually began to feel quite at 
home, all the unfavorable appetite symptoms 
appeared once more; and Mrs. Glegg—like 
poor mother—was sure to have poached 
eggs, beefsteak, and junket when scrambled 
eggs, lamb chops, or custard would have been 
more acceptable. Algy’s growlings—subdued, 
but forcible—began again with renewed vigor, 

One day just after the country schools had 
closed for vacation a new little boy appeared 
at the luncheon table, a bashful little chap 
whom Mrs. Glegg introduced as “my 
nephew Lemuel, as is goin’ to eat his lunch- 
eon with me after this.’”’ 

Lemuel, though evidently painfully em- 
barrassed by the presence of so many 
“boarder ladies,” politely ducked his head 
and climbed into a chair not far from and 
opposite to Algy, while Mrs. Glegg thinly 
buttered two thick slices of bread, which, 
with a chilly tail end of lamb chop and a tiny 
dab of mashed potatoes, she put on a plate 
and passed down to the little fellow. 

“The cocoa is all out, Lemuel,” she said 
serenely, ‘‘so you’ll have to take tea; and 
without milk, too, for there’s none left.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Clarinda,” replied 
Lemuel; and he manfully fell to. Algy 
watched him so sympathetically as he ate 
his scrappy repast that he quite forgot he 
had set his heart on rhubarb fool and posi- 
tively couldn’t bear rice pudding; and, when 
he saw Lemuel contentedly making away 
with a cold slab of hominy left over from 
breakfast,—‘“‘the rice puddin’ being all eat 
up,’”’? Mrs. Glegg had explained,—he was so 
absorbed by the sight that he actually drank 
his second cup of cocoa (though infinitely 
preferring tea) without hesitation and with- 
out demur. 

Little Lemuel kept on coming to luncheon 
and grew to feel quite at ease; but he con- 
tinued to eat just what was set before him 
—always left-overs and always hardly ever 
warm—with the same strict attention to 
business and the same unruffled serenity. 
And Algy kept on watching him with the 
same deep interest not entirely unmixed 
with awe. All the time that troublesome 
capricious old appetite of his became more 
and more fastidious, so that at last mother 
and grandma were reluctantly compelled to 
make comparisons between Algy’s critical 
attitude toward his ‘‘very-best-of-every- 
thing’? luncheons and Lemuel’s cheerful 
acceptance of ‘‘any-old-thing-that-happens- 
along.’ 

“Just look at Lemuel, Algy darling,” 
mother would say, ‘“‘he doesn’t stir things 
round and round on his plate and sniff at 
them. He justs eats what is given him and 
is grateful.” : 

“Yes, indeed,” added grandma, ‘‘and he 
never ‘just despises cocoa’ or ‘hates tapioca 
pudding.’ Take pattern by little Lemuel, 
Algy darling: he never growls.” 

“He does growl,” cried Algy, ‘every day 
he growls ’way down in his throat; and I 
should just think he would.” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t, Algy dear,” said 
grandma. ‘You must be mistaken.” 

“Wow does he growl?” asked mother. 
““What does he say when he growls?” 

“T don’t know what he says, ’cause he talks 
so low and muttery,” explained Algy, ‘‘but 
he always leaves the table growling, and I’m 
sure I don’t blame him.” 
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Next luncheon time, when Lemuel had 
neatly and expeditiously cleared his plate 
and was preparing to flit, not only Algy but 
mother and grandma also waited in breath- 
less attention to hear Lemuel’s “growl.” 
The small boy slid out of his chair, and, while 
decorously pushing it back into place, the 
three listeners did hear him whisper some- 
thing. Mother and grandma looked at each 
other and flushed hotly, then both of them 
looked solemnly and reproachfully at Algy, 
who also grew rosy-red; for what was it 
Lemuel had—slowly and reverently—mur- 
mured ? 

“T thank God for a good meal!” 


The Baby’s Name. 


There lay the dear little baby in her pretty 
white crib, just like a bird in its nest. Her 
big blue eyes looked up at the family as if 
she wondered why they were all so slow. 
And slow they surely were—for the baby 
was two months old that very day, and was 
still without a name—just think of that! 
Of course she was called by ever so many 
names: ‘‘Baby,” “Sweetheart,” “Lovey,” 
“Princess. Pretty Girl,” ‘Comfort,’ and 
‘Blessing,’ but these were not real names,— 
not “‘for good” you know. ; 

“We will always be calling her ‘Baby’ 
if we don’t name her pretty soon,” said 


grandma. But it was very hard to choose 
among so many names. Grandpa wanted 
“Kate” after grandma, while grandma 


herself liked ‘‘Mary.”? Papa chose ‘‘ Alice,” 
because that was dear mamma’s name. 

Big brother begged for ‘‘Mabel.” You 
see, he was very fond of a lovely young 
lady with that name, and he wanted to 
please her. Sister asked for something 
“real stylish,” like “‘Araminta”’ or ‘‘Sera- 


phina.”” ‘wo of her very best dolls had 
those names. Little brother wanted 
“ Kitty.” 


“Cause then I can call: ‘Here Kit! Here 
Kit! Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!’ when I want 
her to bring me things,”’ he said. 

Mamma herself said nothing except to 
nursie; but deep down in her heart she 
longed for “Dorothy.”’ That was her own 
dear mother’s name, : 

At last big brother declared that they 
never would agree with so many names to 
choose from, and it was useless to argue 
about it any longer, so he said: ‘Let us 
each write the name we like best on a slip 
of paper and drop the papers into a hat. 
Then mamma can shut her eyes and choose 
one. ‘That will settle the whole matter.” 

They all liked this plan, and each one set 
to work to write the best-liked name. Little 
brother took a big piece of paper for his, so 
that mamma would feel it first, but big 
brother said, ‘“‘No, sir! all the papers must be 
the same size, or it will not be fair!’ 

Soon they were all written (only little 
brother had to print his), and then the 
papers were folded and dropped into the 
hat which nursie brought. Papa shook 
the hat hard, to mix the papers thoroughly, 
then he put it down on baby’s crib, near 
mamma’s hand, and said to the baby: 
“Now, young lady, we’re going to settle 
you this time!” 

Baby looked up in his face with a smile 
on the little rosebud mouth, just as if she 
were saying: ‘‘Such a fuss over such a little 
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thing! WhyTJ could have ‘settled it long 
ago!’ and the dimples showed in the pretty 


-cheeks, 


Then the tiny mouth puckered a bit, as 
the baby thought of some of those names 
which might be given to her. She did not 
like “‘Araminta’’—certainly not! No, nor 
“Seraphina.” They were all very well for 
dolls, but she was a real baby. As for 
“Kitty,”’ that wouldn’t do at all, it was 
entirely too easy, for little brother would 
be calling her all the time. He liked people 
to wait upon him. ' You see, he had been the 
baby before. 

Yes, it certainly was time for her to take 
a hand in the matter. It was her name, so 
it was more her business than any one’s. 
The little dimpled fist waved about in the 
air for a moment, then it shot straight out. 
Over went the hat, and out bounced one 
little folded paper! 

“Baby’s choosing! Baby’s choosing!” 
shouted little brother, dancing up and down. 
“Oh! I hope it’s Kitty!” 

Slowly papa picked up the paper, slowly 
he unfolded it,’ while all the others held 
their breaths. Papa looked carefully at 
the paper, then held it closer and looked 
again even more carefully. 

“Well, I declare!’ he said in a puzzled 
tone. ‘‘That is queer!’ 

“What, oh, what?” said the others. 
it Araminta?” ‘Is it Kitty ?”’ 

“No,” said papa slowly, ‘‘it isn’t either 
of those names, nor Alice, nor Mary, nor 
Mabel. It is—Dorothy!’ 

“Oh!’ said mamma in surprise, while, 
her pretty face flushed all over with pleasure 
as she repeated the name she loved so much. 
“Dorothy! I’m so glad!’ Then she 
stopped short and said: ‘‘But—I don’t 
understand it—I didn’t put my name in 
at all!’ 

“Are you sure?’ asked papa quickly. 

“Yes, truly,” said mamma, showing her 
own pretty dimples. “I tried not to be 
selfish, so I kept my name out.”’ 

“Now isn’t that funny!” said little brother 
to nursie, who was busily folding pretty 
white dresses and tiny blue sacques, and 
putting them away in the baby’s own basket. 
“How do you suppose that name got in the 
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_hat, nursie?’ 


But nursie only smiled to herself wisely 
and said, ‘‘Ask Dorothy!’—Etta Anthony 
Baker, in Children’s Magazine. 


Dottie and the Princess. 


“Dottie, will you go to the store for me?” 

“Yes, mamma, just as soon as I finish 
this story. It is all about a princess who 
had a great deal of money and a kind heart, 
and went around doing good and helping 
every one she saw in trouble.” 

“Dottie,” said mamma again, presently, 
“you didn’t bring me those chips, and it is 
almost time to start dinner.” 

“T will, mamma, by and by, but how 
I should love to be a princess, like this one, 
and be able to make every one around me 
happy!” 

Mamma finished peeling her pan of pota- 
toes and brought the basket of chips her- 
self, while Dottie scarcely looked up from 
her book, 

“OQ Dottie, p’ease tie ’is ’tring on my 
wagon; the old one’s bwokened.”’ This 
was Baby Bertie. 
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Dottie threw down her book impatiently, 
“You are a little nuisance!’ shefexclaimed, 
as she grabbed the string from her brother’s 
hand so hastily that she broke it. ‘I wish 
you'd go’way and let me alone! I never can 
‘have a good time all by myself!” 

Mamma was coming out of the pantry 
with a jar of preserved pears, just in time 
to hear her little daughter’s last words. 
But there was only a little wonder in her 
voice as she inquired: ‘“‘Did the pfincess 
in your book try to have a good time all by 
herself ?”’ 

‘“‘N-no, mamma, I guess not,” said Dottie, 
very slowly. 

“Well,” continued mamma, “‘if you really 
want to be like her, you can’t begin a minute 
too soon,” 

Dottie stooped and pickedfup her book, 
and forgot to answer. But as she went out 
of the room there was such a queer expres- 
sion on her face that I am almost sure she 
heard.—Our Little Ones, 


The Earth’s Dance. 


BY BERTHA PARKER. 
Samieeianel 
They say the sun dances on Easter Day, 
But I’ve never seen it, and so I can’t say; 
I know that most things that can dance here on earth, 
Are dancing, to-day, at the Spring’s new birth. 


The branches all dance when the breezes blow, 
And their shadows dance on the ground below, 
The robins are dancing quadrilles on the lawn, 
And the dance of the flowers begins with the dawn, 


The music of dancing brooks we hear, 

All the children join in the dance of the year, 

And the joy of the sunshine, the birds, and the flowers, 
Shall make every heart dance in the spring-time hours. 


Betty’s Playtime. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Betty, when mamma 
called her from play, ‘“‘somebody’s always 
a-wantin’ me to do something!’ She ran 
into the house with a frown on her face. 

“Betty,” said mamma, “if you 
obey cheerfully’’— 

“Well, I always have to be doin’ some- 
thin’,”’ burst out Betty. ‘“‘I never can 
play” — 

“You may play this whole day long,” 
said mamma, quietly. 

“And not do anythin’ else?’ asked Betty. 

“Not do another thing,’ said mamma. 

‘Oh, goody!’ cried Betty, and she ran 
and got her doll things and began making 
a dress for Cora May, her new dolly. 

Grandma came into the room while she 
was sewing. 

“Betty,” she said, ‘will you run upstairs 
and get granny her spectacles ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” cried Betty, jumping up 
in a hurry, for she dearly loved to do things 
for grandma. 

“No, Betty,” said mamma; ‘‘you keep 
on with your doll things. I'll get grandma’s 
glasses myself.”’ 

Betty returned to her sewing, but some- 
how it wasn’t so interesting as it had been. 
She threw it down the minute little Benja- 
min waked from his nap and ran to take 
him. 

“Nursing is too much\like work,’’ said 
mamma, taking the baby out of her arms; 
“you must not do any to-day.” 

Betty’s cheeks turned rosy. She thought 
of the times she had grumbled when mamma 
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had asked her to hold baby. Now she would 
have given anything just to hold him a 
minute. 

Mary Sue, Betty’s best friend, came by 
to get her to go on an errand with her. 

“Tam sorry, but you can’t go,” said 
mamma, “Running errands is not play, 
you know.” 

Jack came running in with a button to 
be sewed on. Betty put on her little thimble 
and began sewing it on. But mamma 
came in before she had finished. 

“Why, the idea of your sewing, child!” 
she said, taking the needle and thread out 
of her hand. ‘‘Run along to your play.” 

When father came home to dinner, Betty 
started, as usual, to open the front door 
for him. But mamma called her back. 

“You forget, Betty,’ she said in her pleas- 
ant way, “‘that you are not to do anything 
for anybody to-day.” . 

“Then I guess I’d better not ask her to 
drop my letter in the mail box,” said Cousin 
Kate; “it might interfere with her play.” 

“Tm tired of playin’!’ cried Betty. She 
ran out to the kitchen. Callie, the cook, 
would let her help her, she knew. But, for 
a wonder, not even black Callie would let 
her do anything. 

“T’s agwine ter a fun’ral,” she said, ‘‘an 
l’s in a mighty big burry to git off. But, 
law, honey! I wouldn’t hab you ’rupted 
in your play fer nuthin’ !” 

Poor Betty! She thought the day would 
never come to an end. 

“OQ mamma!’ she cried as she kissed 
her at bedtime, ‘‘do wake me up early in 
the morning. I want to get a good start. 
Helpin’ is so much better than playin’ all 
the time.”—Mary Callum Wiley, in Pearls. 


“Oh, do look at that dear little lamb!” 
said Frances, on seeing a young lamb for 
the first time in her life. ‘‘Isn’t it pretty?” 
asked mamma. ‘‘Yes, and it is so natural, 
too. It squeaks just like a toy lamb, and 
has the same sort of wool onits back,””—Ex- 
change, 


They were two little children, and they 
were painting pictures in their school-books. 
One youngster finished a cow in blue, and 
then remembered never to have seen a blue 
cow. ‘‘Never mind,’ encouragingly said 
the other, ‘‘we will say the cow is cold.”— 
Exchange. 


The pupils in a school were asked to give 
in writing the difference between a biped 
and a quadruped. One boy gave the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘A biped has two legs, and a quad- 
ruped has four legs: therefore the difference 
between a biped and a quadruped is two 
legs.”’—Tut-Bits. 


HAND. 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUuUGGISTS, 
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Practical Advances toward World 
Peace. 


BY H. C. PHILLIPS. 


Within a year the international peace 
movement has reached a stage of peculiar 
interest and one which seems to indicate 
general lines along which the “war against 
war’’ is likely to be conducted for the im- 
mediate future. Interest centres on the 
Second Hague Conference which met in 
June last and adjourned in October after 
exhaustive discussion of great international 
matters by some of the ablest talent of 
forty-five nations. The results of that Con- 
ference have been misrepresented and mis- 
understood, and an impression has arisen 

‘in some quarters that the Conference was 
not measurably successful. Undoubtedly, 
it was a disappointment to some ardent 
advocates of peace, but a careful analysis of 
its work not only indicates substantial prog- 
ress, but also emphasizes the wisdom of the 
obvious and growing tendency of the peace 
movement toward the practical,—the feeling 
that most of the real constructive work must 
be through the development and extension 
of international law and the cultivation of 
international.acquaintance and good feeling 
as a basis of respect for the findings of an 
international court. Whatever the merit 
of advanced plans and theories, it seems 
evident that the present generation at least 
will do well to direct its efforts largely to the 
upbuilding of international law and arbi- 
tration and of an international court of such 
character as shall inspire a fearless submis- 
sion of differences. 

In considering the work of the Second 
Hague Conference, it must be remembered 
that it was not a legislative body or one in 
which a majority ruled. Measures required 
for adoption the substantial unanimity of 
forty-five nations, representing all races, 
climes, and temperaments and every stage 
of national progress. When we consider 
this, and realize that it was the first time in 
history that the representatives of practi- 
cally all nations have met for discussion, 
the wonder is not that more was not ac- 
complished, but that the delegates were 
able to agree on so many measures of im- 
portance. That men of such widely differing 
habits and environment were able to recog- 
nize the international point of view on even 
a few questions surely gives promise of 
the ultimate development of law between 
nations. 

To pass over many measures adopted to 
mitigate the horrors of war, including the 
extension of the Red Cross to naval warfare, 
the Conference rendered substantial service: 

First. By decreeing that in future no 
nation may use armed force to compel pay- 
ment of debts due from another nation with- 
out first making an offer to arbitrate. This 
safeguards both debtor and creditor nations. 

Second. By providing for an international 
prize court to which appeals may be taken 
from biassed decisions of national prize 
courts. This is a long step toward inter- 
national justice. 

Third. By resolving that a Third Hague 
Conference shall be held in about eight years, 
and that the preliminary arrangements of that 
Conference shall be made by an ¢nternational 
committee selected in advance. This ef- 
fectively prohibits domination of the pro- 
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gram by any power, regardless of what nation 
may call the Conference, and _ practically 
assures the Hague Conference‘a¥place in the 
tegular order of international affairs. - 

Fourth. By authorizing either party to an 
international dispute to publicly ask for the 
services of the Hague Court. When it is 
remembered that heretofore two nations in 
dispute were obliged to agree to arbitrate,—a 
most difficult thing when passions are 
aroused,—the great value of this provision 
is obvious. A nation in the right may now 
put its adversary in the difficult position of 
arbitrating a losing cause or of publicly 
refusing to trust its cause to the tribunal it 
has helped to establish. 

Fifth. By agreeing on a plan of organiza- 
tion and procedure for a real international 
court, with permanent judges, to supple- 
ment the present Hague Tribunal. By ar- 
ranging the allotment of judges, the nations 
may at any time put the court into opera- 
tion. And as high an authority as Secretary 
Root has been quoted by Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate as being confident that the nations 
can agree on judges and put the court into 
active operation without waiting for the 
Third Hague Conference. 

As to a point on which the Hague Confer- 
ence failed of unanimous agreement, it 
should be stated that a general treaty -of 
obligatory arbitration was actively opposed 
by only one power, while twelve others re- 
mained neutral. Thirty-two powers were 
ready for the treaty, and these powers 
(three-fourths of the nations) may be de- 
pended on to substitute individual treaties 
of arbitration for a general treaty, as is 
evidenced by the sixty-six treaties now in 
existence and by the others in process of 
negotiation by the United States. 

Turning from the affairs of all nations to 
those of a small but important section,— 
Central America,—the representatives of 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, 
and Guatemala, assembled in Washington 
last winter, concluded conventions establish- 
ing a Central American Court of Justice and 
agreeing to submit to it all controversies 
among them not capable of diplomatic 
settlement; neutralizing Honduras, under 
which condition war in Central America 
becomes practically impossible; refusing to 
recognize any civil uprising not the result 
of deliberate choice of an entire people; and 
providing for several international institu- 
tions, all looking to a future federation of 
the five republics into a single state. And, 
to the surprise of many, the governments of 
the five states—hitherto responsible for the 
failure of many similar plans—promptly 
ratified every convention, only the deliber- 
ate violation of which can now disturb the 
peace of Central America. 

In view of the facts just set forth special 
interest will attach this year to the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, which has come to be looked upon 
as a clearing-house for public sentiment on 
these matters. Several causes have con- 
spired to give the Mohonk Conference its 
present influence. The representative char- 
acter of the men composing it is a sufficient 
guarantee of its freedom from the radical 
element of which every peace agency is sus- 
pected. The fact that the conference holds 
its annual meetings in one of the beauty 
spots of America gives it a unique drawing 
power. And, above all, the personality of 
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the philanthropic but clear-headed,” emi- 
nently practical and successful scholar and 
business man,—Dr, Albert K Smiley,—who 
invites as his personal guests the members 
of the conference, has contributed in no 
small degree to the growth of the conference 
since 1895 from a handful of interested men 
to an annual gathering of over three hun- 
dred persons eminent in every walk of Amer- 
ican life, and particularly qualified to discuss 
international matters under such leaders as 
Judge George Gray, ex-Senator George F. 
Edmunds, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and 
others who have presided at past meetings. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Mohonk Conference will be held May 20 to 
22, with Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary 
of State, as presiding officer. It may be 
expected to present the results of the Second 
Hague Conference and of the Central Amer- 
ican Peace Conference before alluded to, 
for it will number among its speakers men 
who took a leading part in these gatherings, 
including the presiding officer. The founder 
and host of the Mohonk Conference, Dr. 
Albert K. Smiley, is a figure of particular 
interest. An educator for twenty years, 
his love of nature led him in 1869 to the 
purchase of Lake Mohonk, a wonderfully 
picturesque but wholly undeveloped moun- 
tain property, sixteen miles west of the Hud- 
son at Poughkeepsie, to the development of 
which he has devoted over thirty years, 
achieving distinction as a business man by 
building up the Lake Mohonk House, a 
temperance hotel, which has become a tre- 
mendously popular resort of the higher class. 
In the mean time the estate has grown to 
five thousand acres, embracing a variety of 
scenery hardly to be equalled in this country. 
The possession of this magnificent estate 
has enabled Dr. Smiley to entertain the 
members of the Mohonk Conference and to 
set a practical and praiseworthy example 
by using the fruits of an honest business 
career in the expression of a world-wide 
philanthropy. 


Harvard Divinity School. 

Rev. W. W. Fenn, dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, makes the following state- 
ment in his annual report :— 

During the discussion aroused by this 
proposition for removal, it appeared that 
opinions widely prevail to.the effect that our 
school trains theological scholars rather 
than parish ministers, that, indeed, many of 
its graduates never enter the ministry at all, 
and that, notwithstanding its non-denomina- 
tional character, nearly all of its students 
who do enter the ministry are called to Uni- 
tarian pulpits. An examination made by the 
secretary of the faculty into the professional 
history of the students of the school during 
the past ten years, shows that of the 49 
students who have received our degree, 36 
are now in charge of parishes, 3 are ordained 
ministers temporarily without settlement, 4 
are teachers in theological positions, 2 are 
engaged in philanthropic work, 2 are still 
students, 1 is unaccounted for, and only 1 is 
in an occupation unrelated to the work of the 
ministry. Of the 180 who have been students 
at the school, but have not taken our degree 
either because they have received the degree 
of A.M. or Ph.D., or have done less than full 
work, 114 are now in charge of parishes, 6 
are teachers in theological and 26 in general - 
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educational positions, 7 are ministers at 
present without settlement, 7 are still stu- 
dents, 3 have entered philanthropic work, 
4 are unaccounted for, and 13 have entered 
unrelated occupations. Of the students who 
have received the degree of the school and 
entered the active ministry, 65 per cent. were 
called to Unitarian pulpits and 35 per cent. 
to churches of other denominations. Of 
those connected with the school, but not re- 
ceiving our degree, 38 per cent. were called 
to Unitarian churches and 62 per cent. to 
churches of other denominations. This in- 
vestigation shows, therefore, that students 
of the school do become parish ministers, and 
that their distribution among twelve different 
denominations is what might be expected in 
the case of a non-denominational school. 


Early Unitarianism in Maine. 


BY REV. JOHN C. PERKINS. 


An old document lately come to light 
in Portland, Me., recalls the history of one 
of the first Unitarian societies in Maine; 
and few societies so early can be found any- 
where with a distinctly Unitarian purpose. 
The document bears the date of March 7, 
1792. It is as follows:— 


“We, the subscribers, being desirous of 
promoting the cause of true Religion, and 
firmly believing the doctrine, which teaches 
the existence of one God only, humbly con- 
ceiving it to be not only rational, but evan- 
gelical, do hereby agree to form ourselves 
into a religious society by the name of the 
Unitarian Society in the town of Portland, 
and do make choice of Mr. Thomas Oxnard 
as our minister and public teacher of piety, 
religion, and morality, and engage to pay 
him annually for his services in the ministry, 
so long as he shall continue to teach what we 
believe to be the principles of Scripture and 
reason and we remain members of the said 
Society, the sum annexed to each of our 
respective names; and it is hereby declared 
that no person shall be considered a member 
of this society after he has signified his wish 
of leaving the same to the teacher in presence 
of two witnesses, 
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Oxnard was a merchant, born in Boston 
in 1740. He settled in Portland, where he 
married a daughter of Gen. Preble in 1768. 
He was a Loyalist and fled the country at 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
He returned to Portland in 1787. A few 
years later the .Episcopal church * being 
without a minister, he was engaged as lay 


' reader, with the intention of taking orders. 


But he somehow became interested in the 
writings of Lindsay and Belsham, and also 
entered into correspondence with Dr. Free- 
man of the ‘“‘Stone Chapel” of Boston. 


He gathered his small congregation under |: 


the encouragement of the above agreement 
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in the school-house, and preached sometimes 
sermons of his own, but more often those 
with Unitarian teaching by other men. 
Oxnard died in 1799, and his influence was 
sdon absorbed by the First Parish, which it- 
self announced its Unitarianism by calling 
Ichabod Nichols to its ministry in 1809. 


The Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.* 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


If a copy of the Christmas number of the 
Christian Register for the year 1883 should 
come into the hands of any reader of this 
article, he would find in it a a report of the 
first regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union. And in that report he 
would read that Mr. Bullock of Wellesley 
Hills, representing the Congregational Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Union, was one 
of the speakers. The reason why this gen- 
tleman was there to give us the right hand of 
fellowship is not far to seek. At a meeting 
of the Congregational Sunday School Union 
held in April of that year the newly elected 
secretary of our Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was present as aninvited guest. And 
then and there this Sunday School Union of 
ours had its birth. As it outlined itself in 
my mind that evening, our Unitarian Union 
was to be, first of all, like the Congregational 
Union,—a kind of social club to promote 
acquaintance and good fellowship. To this 
end it was to havea regularly elected list of 
members,—three from each Unitarian Sun- 
day-school in Boston and its general neighbor- 
hood. ‘These three members were to be the 
superintendent of the school, if a layman, 
and two of the teachers. Ministers could 
attend the meeting as guests, but the plan 
contemplated an exclusively lay organiza- 
tion. The main purpose of the Union, as I 
conceived it, would be the consideration of 
practical measures for the improvement of 
all our Sunday-schools. 

This outlining and preliminary planning 
took place in the spring of 1883. Early in 
the following autumn I invited some twelve 
or fifteen of our leading Sunday-school 
superintendents, most of whom were per- 
sonal friends or acquaintances, to meet me 
in the parlors of the Second Church in Copley 
Square, to consider this plan for a Sunday 
School Union, and, if it proved to be accept- 
able, to proceed to organization. 

The scheme as presented and in substance 
unchanged was unanimously adopted. With 
becoming modesty we then declared ourselves 
to be the first members of the Union, and, 
following the example of more worldly- 
minded politicians, voted ourselves into office, 
so far at least as the offices would go round. 
Mr. Henry B. Wells, then the very efficient 
superintendent of the Channing Sunday- 
school in Newton, who has since passed 
away, was chosen president with Mr. E. T. 
Horne of Dorchester as_ vice-president. 
Our first treasurer was Mr. J. W. Porter of 
Neponset, who remained so long as he lived 
one of our most enthusiastic members and a 
most faithful worker. The secretary of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society was chosen 
secretary of the Union. On the Executive 
Committee were Mr. Horace S. Sears of 
Weston, Mr. J. C. Johnson of Providence, 


* An address delivered at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Union, April 21, 1908. 
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and Mr. H. H. Ceiley of Arlington, who a few 
years later passed away, 

After this meeting for organization there 
followed in rapid succession the secretary’s 
circular letter to the Sunday-schools, his an- 
nouncement of the new Union through the 
Christian Register, and the first regular meet- 
ing of the Union in the rooms of the Second 
Church on Monday evening, Dec. 17, 1883. 
Though the evening was exceedingly stormy, 
out of a membership of eighty, representing 
thirty-five of our schools, fifty-five persons 
were present. Fifteen months later, in 
March, 1885, the attendance had risen to 
over two hundred. 

At our first meeting the paper was read by 
our beloved brother, William H. Baldwin, 
president of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. His subject was ‘‘The Way to 
improve the Spiritual Condition of our Sun- 
day-schools.”” He was followed by Mr. 
Horne of Dorchester and Mr. J. C. Tripp of 
Fairhaven, for many years one of our most 
devoted members. ‘Then came Mr. Bullock’s 
cordial words of fellowship and God-speed. 
After this Mr. Hill and Miss Damon of East 
Boston paid touching and beautiful tributes 
to their late pastor, Rev. W. H. Cudworth, 
who during a long and successful ministry 
had always been a loyal supporter of the 
cause of the Sunday-school. 

As the meeting broke up, I heard one 
teacher, who had been a faithful Sunday 
school worker for forty years, remark, 
“This has been the most delightful Sunday- 
school meeting I ever attended.” My own 
fervent prayer was, ‘“‘May this good ship 
Union have as prosperous a voyage as her 
successful launching now promises!” And 
the prayer has been abundantly and most 
blessedly answered. : 

Changing somewhat abruptly my figure 
of speech, let me say right here that our Union 
never had an infancy or even a childhood. 
It hasrepeated the old myth of Pallas Athene, 
the Greek goddess of wisdom, who was born 
a full-grown woman. Its almost instant 
success was due to its coming in the ful- 
ness of time. It met a long-felt need. Our 
hard-toiling Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers were working in a kind of isola- 
tion, apart from all their fellow-workers. 
The Union brought them at once into touch 
with kindred minds and hearts. Questions 
both of theory and of practice, which could 
not well be discussed in the separate schools, 
were made at our meetings the subjects of 
fruitful debate. For some time in those early 
days it was the custom of many of our 
teacher members to report these discussions 
regularly to their respective schools. More- 
over, it was a new stimulus to many a super- 
intendent and teacher to discover in what 
high esteem the cause of the Sunday-school 
was held by some of the best lay men and lay 
women in our own churches and in those of 
other denominations. At our second meet- 
ing Mr. Collar, principal of the Roxbury 
Latin School, was one of the speakers. 

At the fourth meeting such experts in the 
matter of teaching as Mr. Robert Metcalf 
and Mr. Nathanael T. Allen, and such per- 
sons of prominence in the educational cause 
as Mrs. Kate G. Wells and Mr. G. W. Wal- 
ton, both of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, addressed us. In May, 1884, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Miss Elizabeth 
P. Channing, women now of sainted memories, 
spoke to us upon the always timely topic of 
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the relation of the Sunday-school to the 
Church. But I need not continue these 
retniniscences, merely adding here that, 
when we came to discuss music in the Sun- 
day-school, such musicians as Prof. Holt, 
then in charge of the music in our Boston 
public schools, and Mr. Bailey and Mr. 
Clouston gave us their views; and, when the 
large question of Sunday-school teaching in its 
relations to general education was before us, 
such men as Prof. Niles of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, to-day one of the foremost educators 
in our land, were among those who spoke to 
us. 

I think, too, that we were all much cheered 
and encouraged, as the life of the Union went 
on, by the representative character of our 
earlier presidents. In the list of the first ten 
presidents I find the names of two of Bos- 
ton’s best known public school teachers and 
of five prominent merchants and men of 
business. One of these presidents is still 
among Boston’s leading architects: another 
is an honored member of the legal profes- 
sion, who in recent years has been an active 
promoter of civic reform. And, finally, the 
woman president in this list of the first ten 
to hold that office is our good friend, Miss 
Gertrude T. Jacobs, well-known not only for 
her Sunday-school activities, but also for her 
intelligent labors in beneficent enterprises. 
Such men and women as these, and many 
like them who have been members of this 
Union, are shining witnesses to the value and 
significance of this good cause of the religious 
education of the young, to which from the 
beginning our Union has been consecrated. 

And now let me for a moment longer turn 
back the tide of the years and draw one or two 
lessons for to-day from yesterday. There 
are some hindrances in the way of successful 
Sunday-school work which were less notice- 
able and less obstructive twenty-five years 
ago than they seem to be now. One of these 
hindrances arises from the growing indif- 
ference to church-going and to all kinds of 
work for which the Church and the Sunday- 
school are supposed to stand. I know, of 
course, that the religious croaker and pes- 
simist isn’t a modern product. In almost 
every age of the past you can find those who 
have been anxious about the future and 
thought they saw signs of the coming end of 
all good institutions, like the Christian Church. 
But, as a matter of fact, our churches did 
have a quarter of a century ago a larger aver- 
age attendance than they now have; and it 
wasn’t quite so hard then as it is to-day to 
secure desirable workers to labor in one or 
another part of this vineyard of the Lord. 
In these respects the times have changed. 
But the same moral and spiritual needs 
remain to which organized religion in the 
form of the Church has ministered in the 
past; while the religious nurture of the 
young is not a less, but a more urgent duty 
now than it was when materialism in life and 
commercialism in business and in the pro- 
fessions were not so much or so clearly in 
evidence as they seem to be in these days. 

All we require to strengthen our flagging 
zeal when our enthusiasm begins to droop 
is to take more copious draughts of that 
stimulating optimism which is simply faith 
in the faithfulness of God,—a truth which is 
the bed-rock of the universe. If we fall, let 
us rise. If we are baffled to-day, let us fight 
better to-morrow. If this Sunday School 
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Union as it was in 1883 has any word for the 
Union of 1908, it is a word of patient hope— 
and ‘‘patient continuance in well-doing.”’ 

Another handicap on our ‘Marathon 
runners” in the Sunday-school course is the 
rapid advance in recent years of the Higher 
Criticism of the Bible. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago this scholarly, historic criticism com- 
pelled us to take new views of the entire Old 
Testament; but it had not then concen- 
trated our attention, as it does to-day, on the 
books of the New Testament. But when we 
have learned that, like the Old Testament 
scriptures, these New Testament writings are 
nearly all anonymous books (7.e., are books 
without a known authorship and~—usually 
without any fixed date of composition), we are 
forced to make over our view of what the New 
Testament really is. And, further, when we 
find that the Four Gospels are not four au- 
thentic Lives of Jesus, but are rather four 
books that give us different ideals of the 
Christ as the Eternal Son of God, we have 
come upon a pretty serious obstacle in the 
path of New Testament interpretation. Now, 
if our Christian faith were based upon out- 
ward and historical testimony, we might de- 
spair of teaching right views to the young. 
But the three essential articles of our liberal 
and rational Christianity are wholly inde- 
pendent of men’s shifting views of historic 
events. All human records are perishable: 
the rock-structure of the human soul abides. 

We hold and we teach faith in the Eternal 
Goodness; and never rose within man’s 
breast 


“A trust so calm and deep as now.” 


We hold and we teach the dignity of hu- 
man nature,—the infinite worth of every 
human soul; and we hold and we teach the 
glorious hope of the immortal life. If it is 
harder now than it was twenty-five years ago 
to maintain our faith in human nature, when 
we have been forced to learn so much of the 
gross selfishness, the cruel injustice, and the 
ill-concealed dishonesty that seem so rife 
in business and in public service, let us re- 
mind ourselves and our children that love of 
the light and love of truth and of man led to 
these painful disclosures. We are seeing 
how to-day a great calamity calls forth un- 
expected and almost unexampled acts of 
brotherly love. Through a thousand hidden 
channels, relief is swiftly flowing,—relief that 
is never reported in the newspapers,—known 
only to the doers of the good deeds, to those 
whom they help and to Heaven’s silent, Re- 
cording Angel. 

Could we only get far enough from the 
press and throng of life, where we are forced 
at times to see much of the sin and misery 
that are in the world, this ever-blossoming 
goodness of men would almost hide all the 
rest from our sight,—just as I have looked 
down on a spring day from a California hill- 
top upon the far-stretching valley below that 
was one mass, one long and wide band, of 
golden poppies, so that I could nowhere see a 
single ledge of rocks or open area of barren 
soil, that are so much in evidence when one 
views the mingled landscape close at hand. 

In respect of our third article of belief, 
our hope of immortality, little needs to be 
said at this time. The afterglow of another 
Easter day is still upon us. We see the 
future life as the ancients looked out of their 
houses, which had for windows only a trans- 
lucent mineral or other material which let the 
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light alone pass through. We see through a 
glass darkly, dimly ; but what we see is really 
a limited knowledge. As our faith looks up, 
we repeat those great lines of Whittier :-— 
“JT know not where His islands lift 
' Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’’ 


On these three foundation rocks of religion, 
faith in God, faith in the soul, and faith in the 
immortal life, we can build for ourselves and 
help our children to build the superstruct- 
ure of noble manly and womanly character. 

And, when. we do this, we leave little else 
to be desired. 

On the earth we may see only the broken 
arcs, but in the great hereafter heaven’s per- 
fect round will gladden and will satisfy our 
longing vision, 


The Unitarian Movement. 


The Chicago Advance thus expresses its 
mind :— 

One of the most painful things about the 
Unitarian movement which is now affecting 
Congregationalism in spots, is the needless- 
ness of it. It was not necessary for Con- 
gregationalists to start up such a movement 
as this. Children sometimes play queer 
games because they do not know how else 
to aimuse themselves. But there is nothing 
so amusing about this Unitarianizing game 
that even those who play fast and loose with 
religious doctrines should go into it. Uni- 
tarians seldom speak of enjoying religion, 
and why the man who looks across the fence 
from the other fold should think that he 
will have a happy time in that pasture is 
not easily understood. It is dreary diversion. 

Nor was it necessary because of a lack of 
something to do. Congregationalists had 
enough to do without beginning to wheel 
their seminaries over to Unitarian schools 
or carry off million-dollar endowments or 
rack their brains getting up skilful schemes 
of affiliation and homogeneous connection 
with the wrong party. Never did Congre- 
gationalists have more to do than now. 
The appeal of an awakening world is sound- 
ing in their ears day and night, and opening 
gates in every corner of the world are calling 
them to come on. Is there a secretary of 
a benevolent society who can sleep well at 
night when he thinks of the letters which 
lie upon his desk and of the noble men and 
women and pressing work back of these 
letters? Did not strong men break down 
and cry when they talked over the home 
missionary demands and opportunities at 
the conference in Chicago a few weeks ago? 
And all because there were so many more 
gates than we could enter, so much more 
work than we could do, so many fields that 
we cannot man. It is a call to thrill a heart 
of marble. And yet here we are monkeying 
around a Unitarian school and pulling our 
seminary, which once supplied ministers 
for forward work, over the hills just for the 
theological fun of it. We need a governor 
or chaperon or somebody who will keep us 
from such feeble-minded performances. 

Nor was it necessary as an experiment. 
The experiment of a hundred years ago was 
enough for several hundred years to come. 
We do not need to go off on that kind of a 
tangent at the beginning of each century. 
We are an intelligent people, capable of 
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learning lessons and of retaining knowledge, 
especially when it is burnt in. We certainly 
know it is not good. to toil and slave and 
pray to build up schools and churches only 
to make a big clearing-out affair after a 
while, and give them to the other side. Con- 
gregationalists ought to know that what is 
good enough to build up with long, hard 
labor is good enough to keep a long-time. 
This periodical clearing-out business is such 
foolishness as no denomination ought to 
indulge in. In fact the necessities were all 
the other way. There was some necessity 
for us to show that our denomination could 
march straight through two centuries with- 
out getting side-tracked at a Unitarian way 
station. We needed also to show that our 
polity of freedom could not be turned into 
license for liberalism. And, above all things, 
we needed to be about the Master’s business. 
We needed to put every atom of the strength 
of a compact, able body of believers into 
the work of saving the world according to 
the Lord’s own way of saving it. And we 
needed to be up and doing along every line 
of Christian activity in this time of tem- 
perance eagerness, of an awakened con- 
science in public matters, of a new wide- 
spread laymen’s movement, and of organized 
and enthusiastic evangelistic effort. We 
could spare neither the strength, the time, 
nor the interest for this second Unitarian 
movement. 


A Reception to Mrs. Ward. 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 28, Channing 
Hall was the scene of a pleasant, informal 
reception to Mrs. Humphry Ward of Eng- 
land, given by the committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 
The guests were the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist ministers of Greater Boston and their 
wives. The Committee of Arrangements 
consisted of Revs. Dr. S. A. Eliot and 
Charles W. Wendte and Miss Helen F. 
Pettes. In the receiving line with Mrs. 
Ward and her daughter, Miss Dorothy Ward, 
stood Dr. Eliot, Rev. William H. McGlauflin, 
D.D., general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Church, Rev. Florence Kollock 
Crooker of Jamaica Plain, another Univer- 
salist preacher, Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., 
of Roslindale, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Mrs. Wilson. The ushers were Rev. 
William Channing Brown, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association; Harold 
G. Arnold, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Rev. Lewis H. Buckshorn 
of Concord, N.H.; and John Wilson. 

Following the reception, Dr. Eliot spoke 
briefly of the warmth of regard felt in 
America for Mrs. Ward and of the vitality 
of creative art shown in her writings. Min- 
isters, he said, have views; but to her ‘is 
given the gift of prophetic vision, and she 
preaches a far-reaching message. 

Mrs. Ward replied by again expressing 
the pleasure she has experienced in this 
country. She felt acquainted with many of 
those into whose faces she looked, as she 
always reads the Christian Register,—in- 
cluding the Pleasantries on the last page,— 
and through it keeps in touch with all that 
Unitarians are doing. ‘‘I have never been 


_able to call myself definitely a Unitarian, be- 
cause I have a passionate affection for the 
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Church of England in which I was reared, 
although with a heritage of heterodoxy. I 
am always hoping the day will come when all 
shades of Christian belief will be recognized 
in that church.” She had a specially kind 
word for ‘‘that noble soul, Dr. Martineau,” 
and also for Dr. Estlin Carpenter, the present 
leader in English liberal religious thought. 

In the last twenty years things have cer- 
tainly moved in England, she went on to 
say, but a good lively heresy trial is needed. 
The English Church has sensibly enlarged 
its liberties, but there must be a still fur- 
ther stirring of the waters. The modernist 
movement in the Roman Catholic Church 
has aroused wide-spread interest, and it can- 
not be suppressed. It will, she believed, 
make for enlightenment in the end. 

Mrs. Ward referred to her interview with 
M. Brunetiére, who wished to translate cer- 
tain chapters of ‘‘Robert Elsmere’ for pub- 
lication in the Revue des Deux Mondes. She 
was amazed at this request from that 
“champion of Catholic intellectuals’; but 
he replied that in the years since the book 
appeared reconstruction was in the air every- 
where, the Catholic Church could ignore, 
but must guide it. Mrs. Ward also said 
that liberal thinkers must be grateful for 
the “‘cogency of orthodox arguments,” and 
allow the full admission of light to come in 
all ways. She looked for the lasting peace 
of brotherhood on earth; and England, she 
said, stretches her hands across the sea in 
sympathetic understanding to these shores, 

Dr. Eliot thanked Mrs. Ward for her 
words, and then the company partook of 
refreshments. Mrs. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham and Mrs. Charles W. Wendte presided 
at the tables, which were strewn with roses 
and crimson azalea blossoms. 

It was regretted by the committee in 
charge that a more general invitation could 
not have been extended to the members of 
the International Congress to be present, but 
Mrs. Ward declared herself unequal to facing 
a larger gathering after the strain of her 
many social and other engagements in Bos- 
ton. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Board of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference will recommend at the 
coming meeting the adoption by the confer- 
ence of the following suggestions :— 


It is the belief of this conference that the 
very existence of the Unitarian body depends 
on its success in developing courage and the 
habit of individual initiative in our congre- 
gations, schools, and ministers. 

We should inevitably become one of the 
numerous fossil sects of Protestantism if we 
ceased to demand a keen and vital activity 
from all our members. 

Material and numerical expansion can 
never take the place of rugged independence, 
loyalty to conviction, and fearlessness in the 
demand for truth. 

We believe that this spirit can thrive only 
under the purest form of democratic self- 
government, and that therefore all denomina- 
tional authority must be derived from and be 
controlled by the representative vote of the 
churches, 

We do not believe that the present organi- 
zation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion adequately meets these needs and there- 
fore suggest :— 

First, That votes at the annual meeting 
of the Association be restricted to delegates.* 

Second, That the importance of being rep- 
resented at such meetings be urged upon the 
individual churches, 

Third, That directors attending the meet- 
ings of the board should have their neces- 
sary railroad expenses paid out of the funds 
of the Association. 

Fourth, That before any church applica- 
tion for aid be considered it should bear the 
indorsement of the State secretary and the 
board of directors of the State and District 
conferences to which it belongs. 

Fifth, That before Missionary funds are 
voted for starting a new church in any 
locality a report of the proposed action from 
the officers of the State and District confer- 
ences (where such already exist) should be 
laid before the directors of the Association. 

Sixth, That in general any action of the 
Association affecting local interests should 
be taken only after consultation with the 
local authorities. 

Seventh, That it would be well for churches 
asking advice as regards the settlement of a 
minister to apply to the Committee on Fel- 
lowship. 


The conference will open on Monday even- 
ing, May 18, with a sermon by Rev. George A. 
Thayer. On Tuesday, National Alliance Day, 
the morning meeting will consider the con- 
dition and needs of the West, Miss Emma C. 
Low presiding. Mrs. W. J. Jarvis, director 
for Illinois, will preside at the Alliance 
luncheon, when will be heard greetings from 
visiting directors. At 2.30 Mrs. Emma N. 
Delano, vice-president, will preside at a public 
meeting, when, after an address of welcome 
by Mrs. Grant Beebe and the address of the 
president, Miss Emma C. Low, Rey. Marion 
Murdoch will speak on ‘The Hopers and 
Workers,”’ with discussion led by Rey. Celia 
P. Woolley. At 5.30 Rev. Charles Fergu- 
son will address the ministers on ‘‘A Defini- 
tion of Unitarianism Framed to Show its 
Identity with Essential Americanism,’’ the 
discussion to be opened by Rev. J. M. A. 
Spence. The subject for the evening plat- 
form meeting will be ‘‘The Religion for To- 
day,” with Rev. William Forkell, Rev. E. 
Stanton Hodgin, and Rev. W. L. Beers as 
speakers. Wednesday morning will be de- 
voted to business and reports, with an address 
on “Missionary Efficiency” by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, discussion led by Rev. Albert R. 
Vail. In the afternoon Rev. G. R. Dodson 
will read a paper on ‘Pragmatism,’ with 
discussion led by Rev. August Dellgren; and 
Prof. G. B. Foster will read a paper on 
“Religion in the Making.” At the evening 
meeting the general subject, ‘“The Church 
and Civic Righteousness,’’ will be discussed 
by Rev. Florence Buck, Rev. Anthony 
Mills, and Rev. R. W. Boynton. Rey. J. P. 
MacCarthy will preside at the Sunday-school 
meeting. Rev, M. O. Simons will read a 
paper on “Making the Sunday-school worth 
While,” and Rev. W. S. Nichols will discuss 
‘Progressive Sunday-school Work.”’ At the 
Young People’s meeting in the afternoon Rey. 


* At present the total possible number of delegates from 
the whole of the United States and Canada is 930. The 
Year Book shows 2,589 life members, 150 of which were 
added during the past year, but whose residence is not 
given. The affairs of the American Unitarian Association 
are thus absolutely under the control of life members. 
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Henry W. Foote will preside, and-Rev. E. C. 
Smith, Rev, R. S. Loring, and Rev. Edward 
Day will be the speakers. The banquet will 
be held in the evening at the Palmer House, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany acting as toastmaster, 
and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. J. H. Jones, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore, Rev. J. H. Mueller, and 
Rev. Manfred Lilliefors as speakers, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Children’s Prayers, Part ITI. 


Additional responses have been received 
since our second collection of ‘Children’s 
Prayers’’ was published three weeks ago. In 
order to do justice to those friends who have 
kindly contributed, and to complete the va- 
riety of thought and expression, I now offer 
nearly all remaining in my possession, and 
will consider the ‘“‘symposium”’ closed, unless 
some special reason for continuance presents 
itself. 

From a correspondent in Michigan, who 
does not sign his or her name, is the following 
original one. This comes from ‘‘one who 
never entered a Unitarian church, never lis- 
tened to a Unitarian sermon, nor met a Uni- 
tarian minister, but has had the benefit of 
reading Unitarian literature” :— 


Love divine, enfolding all, 
Guard me when the shadows fall. 
Sinking sun and morning light, 
Sombre shades of deepest night 
Cannot hide me from Thy sight. 
While I slumber watch o’er me, 
When I wake, oh, may I be 
Living, dying, still with Thee. 


Some one in New England signing the ini- 
tials ‘“C. O. H.”’ contributes these lines :— 


Safe in loving unseen arms, 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Free from fear and all alarms, 
Since ’tis God the watch doth keep. 


A Sunday-School teacher, Caroline G. Mills, 
of Needham, Mass., submits two. ‘The first 
is a Morning Prayer :— 


Father, help me through this day 
In all I think or do or say 

To be like Jesus, pure and mild, 
Thy loving and obedient child. 


The second is a Bed-time Prayer :— 


Heavenly Father, thou dost hear me, 
Bless Thy little child to- -night ; 

Through the darkness Thou art near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


The writer states that the one for the morn- 
ing is used in the Primary Department of her 
Sunday School every Sunday morning, after 
the ‘‘Greeting Song.” The second is consid- 
ered by her, through a life-time of experience, 
as calculated to create ‘“‘a feeling of loyalty 
and discipleship to the Master, without con- 
fusing in any way in the child’s mind God 
and Jesus.” 

“G. C. L.,”” who lives in Massachusetts, 
sends me an interesting account of how her 
children have profited bythe use of this next 
prayer. She found it easily learned and 
liked :-— 


O God, our Heavenly Father, I thank Thee 
for all my blessings, for home and friends 
and this beautiful ‘world. Bless all that are 
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in this houSe and everywhere in this world, 
and help me to grow better every day. 
Amen. 


A clergyman from New York State, “‘S.G.,” 
not of our Unitarian denomination, has pre- 
pared the following prayers, two for evening 
and one “‘at meal’ :— 


A little work, a little rest, 

For every one each day is best. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for liberty 
And joy to work and rest with Thee. 


Thou, who fillest earth and skies, 
Help us, as we close our eyes, 
Still to feel Thy tender light 
And take-shelter in Thy might. 


By this proof,—our daily food, 
We know, Father, Thou art good. 
May we learn Thy gifts to share, 
With the needy everywhere. 


“K.L. W.” of Massachusetts forwards an 
interesting letter, in which she sets forth the 
value of committing to memory in youth 
hymns and poetry. Her life has been. made 
happier and stronger, as she has often turned 
to these resources. Enclosed with the com- 
munication is the following Morning Prayer: 


The morning bright, 

With rosy light, 

Hath waked me from my sleep. 
Father, I own 

Thy love alone. 

Thy little one doth keep, 


Oh, make Thy rest 
Within my breast, 

Great Spirit of all grace. 
Make me like Thee, 

Then shall I be 

Prepared to see Thy face. 


It would seem possible out of the&many 
suggestions now published for parents{to get 
some aid, either by adaptations of the mate- 
rial or by unchanged use. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This departmeat is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
pore of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2to5. All reports and notices 
should be sent to her.) 


North Worcester Federation. 


The ninth annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions was held in the Unitarian 
Church at Sterling, Sunday afternoon and 
evening, April 26. The afternoon session 
opened at four o’clock, witha brief devotional 
meeting led by Rev. H. D, Stevens of Sterl- 
ing, who also extended a very cordial wel- 
come to the members of the visiting unions and 
their friends. After a response by Rey. F. J. 
Gauld, president of the federation, came the 
election of officers and the transaction of 
other business. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lancaster; vice- 
president, Mr. Orra L. Stone of Clinton; 
treasurer, Mr. J. Kimball Eager of Fitch- 
burg; secretary, Miss Helen W. Greenwood 
of Leominster; directors, Rev. J. C. Duncan, 
Clinton; Miss Edith Chickering, Lancaster; 
Miss Anna Cushing, Fitchburg. 

A very unique and interesting part of the 
afternoon service was the reading of several 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the Americam 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City;: 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin andi 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, _ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig~ 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries . 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn pe Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and. denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. ° 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


short papers on ‘‘ Notable Women of the Uni- 
tarian Faith,” and the singing of a number of 
noted hymns written by Unitarian women. 
This exercise was given by sixteen of the 
younger members of the Leominster Union. 
Rev, Abbot Peterson of Lancaster gave a 
very eloquent address, taking for his subject, 
“What is your Life?” 
closed with brief reports from the different 
unions represented. 

After a bountiful luncheon prepared by 
the members of the Sterling Union, and a 
social hour, the meeting was again called to 
order, and a brief devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. F. J. Gauld. A feature of 
this service was a contralto solo by Mrs. 
Fred A. Young of Fitchburg. Mr. H. A. 
MacGowan of Worcester gave an address on 
“Being Religious from a Unitarian Stand- 
point’; Rev. W. W. Peck of Winchendon 
spoke very briefly on matters that should be 
be very vitally interesting to every Unitarian; 
and Rev, A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg, who 
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is soon to leave that city for Brookliné, gave 
a very fitting closing word in his ‘‘ Farewell 
Address.” 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster for 
his very faithful and efficient service as 
president of the federation during the eight 
years of its existence. 

The ideal spring day, the large number of 
young people present, and the cordial hos- 
pitality of the Sterling Union, all combined 
to make this meeting one of the best-in the 
history of the federation. 

HELEN W. GREENWOOD, 
Secretary pro tem. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The April meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held in West Upton, Sun- 
day, April 26. 

The afternoon session began at 4.45, with 
Mr. Edwin Clarke of Worcester, the presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Representatives were noted from the fol- 
lowing guilds: Hopedale, 10; Mendon, 14; 
Northboro, 1; West Upton, 27; Westboro, 
12; South Unitarian, Worcester, 11; and 
Grafton, 9. 

An invitation was received and accepted to 
meet with the Parkman Guild of Westboro 
in October. 

The afternoon paper was by Mr. George W. 
Cromb of Mendon on “‘ Pre-eminence of Hon- 
esty,’’ and Mr. Cromb, being one of our former 
presidents, urged loyalty to the federation. 

The evening session at seven o’clock was de- 
voted to two speakers: Rev. J. C. Kent of 
Northboro, who gave us a fine address on 
“Lessons of Spring,” and Mr. Joseph A. 
Harwood, president of the North Middlesex 
Federation, who spoke on ‘‘Reasons for the 
Existence of Young People’s Unions.’ 

At this evening session the church choir 
assisted, and Mr. Carl Chapman, one of our 
number, gave a clarinet solo. This gave a 
finishing touch to the program which was 
appreciated by all. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary. 


Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion was held Sunday, April 26, at the 
church of Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain, with sessions at 4.30 and 7.45 P.M. 

The following officers were elected for 
1908-09: president, Mr. Sanford Bates; 
vice-president, Mr. George E. Brown; sec- 
retary, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie; treasurer, 
Mr. Herbert C. Beck; and a director from 


each union in the federation. 


Much of interest took place at the after- 
noon meeting, at which time interesting re- 
ports from various committees were rendered, 
$35 contributed from the treasury, and the 
evening collection was voted for the personal 
relief of the sufferers in the Unitarian society 
in Chelsea. 

It was voted to make an annual contribu- 
tion of $10 to the National Union which 
should pay for a new associate membership. 

The evening meeting was addressed by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness on “The Modern 
Meaning of our Motto,—Truth, Worship, and 
Service.”’ 

O. ArTHuR McMorpig, Secretary. 
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Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, May 13, will be conducted 
by Rev. L. C. Cornish of Hingham. 333% 


Se 


The meeting of the South Middlesex 
Alliance Branches will be held at the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, on Thurs- 
day, May 14, at 11 A.M. 


The fifth in the course of six autobio- 
graphical addresses by Dr. Charles G. Ames 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
corner of Jersey and Peterborough Streets, 
will be given at the vesper hour 7.45, next 
Sunday evening, May 10, on “A New 
Departure,” being Chapter V. of his per- 
sonal narrative. 


The last meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club for the season will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on May 11 at 11 A.M. Rev. William 
L. Meaker of West Somerville will preside. 
There will be a symposium on the subject, 
“Impressions of Billings Lecturers,” post- 
poned from the last meeting on account 
of storm and the absence of one of the 
speakers. Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, and Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness will open the speaking. It is hoped 
there will be a good attendance. 


The Worcester Conference will meet May 
13 and 14 with the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Brookfield, Mass., Rev. 
William M. Walsh. On Wednesday evening 
Rev. A. P. Reccord will preach. On Thurs- 
day morning an address on ‘‘ How to Strength- 
en the Liberal Church through the Con- 
duct of Public Worship’ will be given by 
Rev. John Baltzly, with discussion opened by 
Rey. A. F. Bailey. In the afternoon Rev. 
Clarence N. Ball will speak on ‘‘How to 
Strengthen the Liberal Church through 
Preaching’and Pastoral Care.”’ 


Meetings. 

‘THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScuooL, UNION 
or Boston.—The Union celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary April 21, An un- 
usually large number of delegates and guests 
was present at supper, among them many of 
the past presidents and secretaries of the 
Union, whose presence greatly added to the 
pleasure of the occasion. The following 
officers were elected: president, Mr. Clarence 
B. Humphreys; vice-president, Mr. Louis P. 
Nash; secretary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins; treas- 
urer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff; directors for 
two years, Mr. A. T. Baker of Dorchester and 
Rey. E. A. Horton; directors for one year: 
Miss Sophia W. French of Quincy and Rev. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont. 

After a few words of greeting by the new 
president and a few parting words by the 
retiring president, the meeting adjourned to 
the auditorium of the church for its anni- 
versary service. Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, a 
former president, and for many years a con- 
stant attendant, presided at theorgan. The 
excellent singing of Mrs. Alice Cary Page and 
Mr. J. Russell Abbott added greatly to the 
enjoyment. 4 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf of Winchester, 
president in 1896-97, spoke a few words of 
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greeting and congratulation in behalf of the 
past presidents of the Union, and Mrs. Smith, 
president in 1905-06, spoke for the lady 
officers, and of the faithful attendance of the 
many teachers. 

The first address was by Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, with whom the idea of the organi- 
zation originated, and who was its first sec- 
retary. His address appears in another 
column. Mr. Horton, the friend and adviser 
from the first, was prevented by illness from 
speaking on the topic, ‘‘What the Union is 
doing to-day.” Rev. Walter F, Greenman 
kindly consented, on very short notice, to 
speak. ‘‘The Union,’ he said, ‘‘exists to 
furnish a clearing-house for the interchange 
of ideals and experiments in Sunday-school 
work, and everything connected with this 
work comes up for serious consideration, 
Laymen of great ability have come to it, not 
reluctantly, but bringing their best.” 

Mr. Greenman spoke enthusiastically of the 
helpfulness of the meetings, especially of 
those in which there was time for many to 
take part in a discussion after the address. 
In speaking of the inspiration to be gained, he 
said: ‘‘It is a fine climate into which to in- 
troduce young men and women just beginning 
to work in the church and Sunday-school. 
If things at home go wrong, bring them 
here,—the spirit of service, of worship, will 
make you feel your work is worth while, and 
make you willing to keep right onin the same 


Business Notices. 


Undoubtedly the most useful method of increasing 
and making more regular Sunday-school attendance that 
has ever been devised is the Star System. It is not only 
utilized in thousands of Sunday-schools all over the 
world, but day schools are adopting the method. For 
particulars write to A. C. Grigr, Luther, Idaho. 


Addresses. 
The address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 


is Lancaster, Pa. 


Marriages. . 


In Malden, 2sth ult., by Rev. W. H. Pierson, D.D., of 
Somerville, Percy Favor Bicknell and Florence Mary 
Constable, both of Malden. 


In Ashby, Mass., 28th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Kalle Niskanen and Jenni Marja Somera, both of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


HAYES.—At New York City, April 30, 1908, Effie M. 
Hayes, formerly of Dorchester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “‘ Undertaker, Boston ” 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little gir! 

between three and five years of age. Address 
S. P. W., care Chrtstian Register, 272 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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patient, determined way, that the best may 
be brought out in your young people.’’ 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, on account of his 
extended experience in visiting our Sunday- 
schools, could speak with authority on ‘“‘ What 
the Union might do in the Future.” 

It became apparent, early in his address, 
' that he had not come simply to congratulate 
the Union on cheerful prospects of useful- 
ness, but seriously questioned the adequacy 
of its future work, until all fully appreciated 
how incompletely present needs are being 
met in our Sunday-schools, With the trans- 
ition in religious thought and the advent of 
the Higher Criticism, the problem of teaching 
has become increasingly difficult, with 
teachers for the most part wholly untrained 
for these new conditions. Sunday-school 
equipment is meagre, due to the inattention 
paid by the church. Many schools receive 
financial support only to the extent of from 
one-fourth to one-tenth of the amount of 
money spent for church music, The lack 
of support given the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society leaves unfilled gaps in its 
series of manuals and withholds the pos- 
sibility of an officer or representative of that 
society acting as a field agent, holding ad- 
visory and inspirational conferences with 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 
throughout the denomination. It is only 
when these needs are met and adequate 
impetus given to Sunday-school organiza- 
tion, instruction, and equipment, that we 
shall be in a position seriously to undertake 
satisfactory steps forward. 

Epna H. STEBBINS, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 
CHATTANOOGA, ‘TENN.—First Unitarian 


Society, Rev. H. H. Lloyd: A private letter 
from Chattanooga refers in the most en- 
couraging way to the new life and interest 
that has come into the church through the 
personal influence and work of its new min- 
ister, who has recently come into the Uni- 
tarian fellowship from the Christian denomi- 
nation. In Kentucky the congregations 
have already been more than doubled... A 
goodly number of earnest people of highest 
standing in the city have become identified 
with the services and activities of the 
church, In every way the outlook is brighter 
for the success and prosperity of the church 
than it has been for many years. Chatta- 
nooga is a rapidly growing, progressive, and 
truly modern city. With a leader like Mr. 
Lloyd we ought to have one of the strongest 
churches in the South, 


Hupson, Mass,—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. John Baltzly: For the fifth time this 
church had special evening services leading 
up to Easter; and this year the series in- 
cluded a service for the Sunday after Easter, 
the closing evening service of the winter, 
The Easter service itself was of more than the 
usual interest, owing to the presence of Sec- 
retary Wilson as preacher for the day. The 
preachers at the evening services were Revs, 
George Hale Reed (Belmont), John Mills 
Wilson (Lexington), Loren B. Macdonald 
(Concord), D, Roy Freeman (Dorchester), 
Edward A. Horton (Boston), Paul Revere 
Frothingham (Boston), and Joseph H, 
Crooker, D.D, (Roslindale). Though it 
rained three of the evenings out of the seven, 


the attendance averaged 160, and every one 
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feels that the meetings were very. helpful 
and encouraging. The Easter service, with 
Mr. Wilson’s sermon as its crowning feature, 
will long be remembered. The customary 
Easter concert was given in the afternoon. 
The evening of Easter Monday the children 
of the Sunday-school, together with their 
parents and the grown-up members of the 
school, gathered in the vestry for the Easter 
Monday party. Miss Bragg of Lowell en- 
tertained the company delightfully by tell- 
ing stories. The Sunday-school orchestra 
played; and the Lenten boxes, which were 
returned at this time, were opened and the 
amounts they contained announced by mem- 
bers. A May Festival is to be given by the 
Sunday-school in the town hall. 


MonTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W. S. Barnes: At a special meet- 
ing of the congregation on April 27 it was 
decided to appoint an associate pastor for 
the church, and a special committee was 
intrusted with the selection of aman. ‘The 
associate pastor will share equally with the 
pastor the duties and responsibilities. The 
new church has meant a very great addition 
to the work of the minister, and in order that 
full advantage may be taken of the oppor- 
tunities for Unitarianism in Montreal it 
has been considered advisable to have two 
ministers. Rev. W. S. Barnes has served 
the church faithfully and well for nearly 
twenty-nine years, and it is the earnest 


hope of the congregation that his close re- | 


lationship with his-people may be continued 
for many years to come. 


Personal. 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen has taken charge 
for the present of the society in Lancaster, 
Pa, 


Rev. W. L. Meaker has resigned at Dover, 
Mass., and accepted a call to West Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


Rev. F. B. Mott, formerly of Dorchester, 
Mass., is now settled in Cardiff, Wales. 
There have been printed in the English 
Unitarian papers disturbing reports of ill 
health which last autumn and winter in- 
terfered with his work. But a personal 
note written in good spirits informs us that 
he has returned to his pulpit after a severe 
attack of neuritis. While unable to be upon 
his feet, he put in the time to good purpose 
in the writing of a new novel which will 
soon be issued by Greening & Co. It may 
be that the brief physical disability may 
turn out to have been an all around blessing, 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . . $87,310.22 
April 27. Society in Hackens ick, N py 10.00 
27, Society in Alameda, Cal. a 100.00 
27. Norfolk Church, Dorchester. . : 5.00 
27. Society in Oakland, Cake Ree: 23.00 
27. Oakland, Cal. (rent)... 12.00 
27. Society in Syracuse, N.Y... 250,00 
27. Society in Dallas, Tex,. 25.00 
27. Society in Berlin. 20.00 
27. Society in Pittsburg, Pa.. 70.00 
27. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn 10,00 
27. Highland “Sunday-school, “Louisville, 
27. Society in Duxbury. . 
27. Society in Roslindale. . B+, 
27. Society in Sherborn... ..... 
27. Society in Brewster... .. , 
27. Society in West Newton. 


. Society in Norwell... ........... 
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April kif First Society of Brides tesa x $15.25 
7. Society in Bolton. . A walitatie 15.00 
4 Society in Windsor, Vt... 10,00 
27. Sunday-school, Society in Aslington. . 10,00 
27. First Parish in Brighton. . ens 87.16 
27. Society in Pembroke. . 5.00 
27. All Souls’? Church, Roxbury. 196.40 
27. Society i in Westwood. (hush spec cepeeaeream 6.00 
27. Society in Walpole, N He. Msi c,: 44.61 
27. Society in Leominster. . 75.00 
27. Society in Shirley. . 25,00 
27, Society in Farmington, Me. 7.00 
27. Church of the Unity, Worcester. 160,00 
28. Third Society, Brooklyn, NY. 49.15 
28. Society in Ann sre iat Mich.. 50.00 
28. Society in Rockland... 10,00 
28. Society in Sterling.. 12,00 
28. Sunday-school, Society. in Sterling. 2.00 
28. Society in Dover, N.H sh 5.00 
28. Society in Cohasset. . 15.00 
28, Society.in Brattleboro, Vt. 60.30 
28. Society in Montreal, Can.. 38.98 
28. Society in Westboro. . I1,00 
28. Society in Woburn. . 100,00 
28, Society in Helena, Mont.. 50.00 
28. Society in Orange, N.J.. 53.65 
28, First Society, Buffalo, NY. 25,00 
28, Disciples School, Boston. . 50,00 
28, Society in Dublin, N.H.. 8.90 
28. National Alliance. Branch, Holyoke. . 3.00 
28. Society in Berkeley, Cal.. 106.35 
28, Arlington Street Church, Boston. . 5,202.30 
28. Society in Littleton. . oye 1.00 
28. Society in Rochester, NH.. 5.00 
28. Society in Wollaston. . 58.00 
28. Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons, | Boston. . 1.00 
28. Society in Fall River. ae 2 66.65 
28. Society in Kennebunk, “Me.. 64.10 
28. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio. 3.00 
28. Hawes Society, outh Boston. . 77-39 
29. Society in Norton. . i 15.00 
29. Society in Concord, NH... 237.88 
29. Society in Marietta, Ohio. - 15.00 
29, National Alliance Branch, ‘Kenne- 
bunk, Me. . 10.00 
29. Society in Middleboro. . 30.00 
20. ti tea Alliance Branch, “West Rox- 
5.00 
20. Nahonal ‘Alliance Branch, New South 
Church, Boston.. .. - 3.00 
29. Society in "Natick. .. 5.00 
29. Society in Nashua, 100.00 
29. Society in Northfield 5.00 
29. Society in Lowell. .. T10.00 
29, Society i in Walpole.... 25.00 
29. Society in Toronto, O) 60.00 
29. First Church, Philadelphia, 114.35 
29. Arthur B. Emmons, New Yor 50.00 
29. Society in Lebanon, INGE Stes 10,00 
29. Society in Houlton, Me.. 45.00 
29. A Friend through the President. vi 500,00 
29. Society in Millbury. . siehapaeaat = te 5.00 
29. Society in Winchendon. 49.00 
29. Society in Brockton. 68.22 
29. Society in Stowe, Vt.. Rhye cae 3.00 
29. Society in Kansas City, M . 10,00 
29. National Alliance Banee! ‘Colorado 
Springs, Col.. = 5.00 
29. Society in Scituate. ... . 20.00 
29. First Parish, West Roxbury. 75.00 
29. Society in Redlands, Cal.. 30.62 
29. Society in Fitchburg. . 234.00 
29. Society in Topeka, Kan.. 45.00 
29. Unity Church, Chicago, Th... 100.00 
30. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 225.55 
30. First Parish, Portland, Me.. 200.00 
30. Society in Hartford, Conn., “Tn lov- 
ing memory of Rev. Joseph Waite,” 50.00 
30. Society in Hartford, Conn.. eae 57.05 
30. Society in Germantown, Pa.. 171.34 
30. Society in Neponset. ..........-.-++ 46.00 
30. Society in Lynn...... 390.20 
30. Society in Weston.... 450.00 
30. Society in Littleton, N.H........... 3. 
30. First Parish in Dedham. ..........- 125.75 
30. Society in Newton Centre. . 50,00 
30, Society in Grafton. . 20.00 
30. Society in Urbana, ill. 13.64 
30. Society in Baltimore. . 120,00 
30. Society in Franklin, NE. 143.45 
30. Society in Oklahoma, Okla... 6.00 
30. Society in Peabody. . 50.00 
30. Society in Wheeling, W. Va.. 30.20 
30. Northside Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 33.00 
30. Society in West Bridgewater. eee 30.00 
30. Society in McKeesport, Pa.......... 6.00 
30. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y.........- 25.00 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
osmiatancty temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. a President. 
Rev. C. &. Be Eliot, Bs Sorry. wae . Slocum, Treas. 
e. . 


277 Tremont ,Smersatomdon, 
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April 30. Society in Ware.. $10.00 
30. Second Society, Brookline. . Sn 5.00 
30. First Parish in Dorchester. . senior =X; 000;00 
30. Channing Society, Newton.......... 254.60 
30. Second Society, Athol. ........... 40.00 
30. First Society, Wilton, N.H.. 9.00 
30. Society in Tyngsboro. . 23.00 
30: soar in Youngstown, ‘Ohio: . 10,00 
30. Mrs. C. A. Cummings, Boston. 25.00 
30. Society in Bresque Isle, Me.. = 5.00 
ao. cocletypneLroy,N.Vs.ceci0- 223). 25.00 
30. Society in Stoneham. . 10,00 
30. First Swedish Church, Chicago, I Tl... 3,00 
30. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich.. 10.00 
30. Society in Rockland. 10,00 
30. Westminster Society, Providence, RIL 160.00 
30. Society in Northboro. . ; 27.00 
30. Society in Lawrence. . 5.50 
30. Society in Melrose. . 25.00 
30. Society in Atlanta, Ga. 25.00 
30. Society in Nashua, N. He 27.05 
30. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio.. 75.00 
30. Society in Marshfield Hills. . 10.00 
30. Sunday-school, Society in Littleton. 10,00 
30. Mrs. Charles C. Luce, Freeport, Me., 5.00 
30. Liberal Christian Church, Phsiite 

N.H... hice 5.00 

30. Society i in Burlington, Vt. F 300,21 
30. ms Society, STW oa ‘Minn.. 50.00 
30. Mary S. Kendall, Lowell... Seka 5.00 
30. Society in Beverly... 75.00 
30. Christ Church, Dorchester. . 5.00 
30. Society in Weston. . 25.00 
30. Society in New Orleans, La.. 25.00 
30. Society in Detroit, Mich.. z 50,00 
30. First Parish i in Brookline. 5.00 
30. Society in Butte, Mont,. 5.00 
30. Society in Manchester, N. ‘H. - 50,00 
30. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 20.00 
30. Second Parish of Worcester. . a 429.25 
30. Society in Los Angeles, Cal........- 100.00 
30. Society in Portland, Ore............ 172.60 
30. Society in Wichita, Kan............ 5.00 
30. Society in Davenport, Ia............ 25.70 
30. Society in Milwaukee, Wis.......... 715.00 
30. Society in Washington, ‘UE Cee eae 500.00 
30. Society in Hubbardston. . 10.00 
30. Society in Manchester. 10°00 
30, Society in Santa Cruz, Cal. 15.00 
30. Society in Dighton... 12,00 
30. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, th.. 20,00 
30. Society in Jamaica Plain.. 5.00 
30, Hawes Society, South Boston. . 8.00 
Bol) First Parish, Dedham... ..........5 20.00 

PARAGRAPH PULPIT, 

28. Post-office Mission, Newburg, N.Y. 10.00 
$104,076.51 


Francis H, Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of donations received 


by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 

during the month of April:— 

April 1. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school . $10.00 
6. Boston; Barnard Memorial . . 10,00 


6, Somerville, West, Mass., Sunday- school.. 5,00 
6. Berlin, Mass., Sund: ay-school. . : 00 
6. Gloucester, Mass, Sunday- school . 10,00 
6. Fairhaven, Mass.,  Sunday-school. 15.00 
7. Boston (Dorchester), Third Religious 

Sunday-school . 10.00 
7. Scituate, Mass., Sunday- ‘school 3.00 
7. Troy NY. Sunday-school .....-.-.-- 5.00 
a, Cambridge, Mass., First Parish. . 25,00 
7. Nantucket, Mass., *Sunday- school — 2.00 
7. Gouverneur, N. yn Sunday-school . 1.00 
8. Norton, Mass., Sunday- school . 2.00 
8, Lowell, Mass., Church .. .. 50,00 
8; Providence, RI., Westminster. Sunday- 

school , Dads, 510.00 
o. Deerfield, “Mass , . Sunday- school. 5.00 
o. Worcester, Mass,, , Unity Sunday- school.. 15.00 
9. Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday- 

school , = ; 5.00 
o. Cincinnati, Oh 4 nday-school. . 10.00 
9. Bo yoke, Mass., Sunday-school , 5.00 
10 ockland, Mass., Sunday school . 5,00 
Ir, De Conn., Sunday-school . 5.00 
rr, Buda, IIl., Sunday-school, 1.50 
13. New York, All Souls’ Church . +. ++ 100,00 
13. Santa Barbara, Cal., Sunday -school..... 10.00 
13. Santa Ana, Cal., Sunday-school. aise 3.00 
¥3° soe chi ll., First Unitarian Sunday- 
13. Philadelphia, ‘Pa, ‘Sp ring Garden Church. 5.00 
13. Philadelphia, Pa., pring Garden a Sadar 

school . 5.00 
13. Burlington, V Vt., “Sunday-school.. 15,00 
14. arish . 57.65 
14. Noe yok Cl Church of the Messiah. 100.00 
14. Mont lier, Vt., Sunday-school .. <=>, 000 
1s, Plainfield, N.J., Sunday-school., . J 5.00 
15. Harve Mass. Sunday-school.. ,00 
ru Fairhaven Mass., Church, additional 

(total $100. 10). 59.10 
15. Boston (Roslindale), Mass, “Sunday-school 5.00 
16, Boston (West Roxbury), Mass. poe: 15.00 
16, Madison, Wis., eas pe 5.00 
16, Lawrence, Kan lay- ah 10.00 
17. penssilic, Pa, Sunday Schou seo 2.00 
17. Lexington, East, M. uae 500 
17. Greenfield, Mass, Sunday-on 12 20.00 
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April 17. Marlborough, Mass., Sunday. schools $20.00 
17 Hudson, Mass. " Sunday- school. . 10.00 
17. Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday- school. . 10,00 
17. Manchester, N.H. , Sunday- school. . 10.00 
17. Boston, South, Sunday- school . 15.00 
18, Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian Church, 50.00 
18. Buffalo, NY,, First Unitarian Sunday- 

school ..... 10,00 
18, San Francisco, ‘Cal., “Second Unitarian 

Sunday-school . 2.50 
18. Miss Ellen M. Tower, ‘Thomasville, ‘Ga. 4.20 
21. Ashby, Mass., Sunday-school and church, 6.03 
2I, Rochester, NH. , Sunday-school . 4.00 
21. Ayer, Mass., Sunday- school . 2.00 
21. Norwell, Mass. , Sunday- school . 10,00 
21. Clinton, "Mass., "Sunday- school. 5.00 
21. New York (Brooklyn), Fourth Unitarian 

Sunday-school . 5.00 
21. Leominster, Mass.,  Sunday- school and 

church, additional (total, $25)....... 9.47 
2, Hingham, Mass , New North Society 5.00 
21. Palo Alto, Cal., Sunday- school ,. ote 1.00 
21. Needham, Mass., Sunday- school... 5.00 
22, Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school . 1.00 
22. Medfield, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10,00 
22, Rochester, INES peony a school. . 10.00 
22. Eastport, Me., Church. i 10.00 
23. Wayla and, Mass., Church. . 17.90 
23. Montclair, N.J., Sunday- school . 6.14 
23. Dover, Mass., Sunday- school . 2,00 
23. Peabody, Mass., Church, . 12.68 
23. Charleston,S. co *Sunday- school, 2.50 
23. Braintree, Mass., Sunday-school .. 5.00 
23. Louisville, Ky., Church of the Messiah. . 20.00 
25. Seattle, Wash., Sunday-school. . pete, 5.00 
25, Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school . 3.00 
25. New York, South Brooklyn, ‘Sunday- 

school.. Ee ese) 
25. Hackensack, NY,  Sunday- school. 3.22 
25. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday- school. 2.00 
27. Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian Sun- 

day-school... 10.00 
27. Exeter, N.H., Sunday: “school. . 5.00 
27. Alameda, Cal., Sunday-school.. 5.05 
27. Brattleboro, Vt, Sunday- school... 5.00 
27. Boston (Roxbury), All Souls’ “Sunday- 

school . 25.00 
27. St. Louis, Mo., ‘Church of the Messiah 

Sunday-school. . ays 5.00 
27, Redlands, Cal., Sunday- ‘school. . 10.00 
27. New York (Brooklyn), Willow Place 

Cha pel.. Pod 10,00 
27. Guacond NH. , Sunday: school. . 20.00 
27. Boston, Bulfinch Place Sunday- school.. 5.00 
27. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday-school .. 2.00 
27. Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday- school. 5.00 
27. Vineyard Haven, Mass., Sunday- school. . 1.00 
27. Brooklyn, Conn., Sunday-school. apne ines 2.25 
27. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
27. Washington, D.C., Sunday-school 20.00 
28. Hopedale, Mass., Sunday- school. 10.00 
28. Carver, South, Mass., Sunday- school. . 5.00 
28. Vineland, NJ. Sunday- eed. 1.00 
28, Orange, NJ, Sunday-school. . 10,00 
28. Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school. 2.00 
28. Somerville, Mass., Sunday- school. . 20.00 
28. Dublin, NH, Church. . : Br 8.00 
28, Bridgewater, East, Mass., Church. 2... 8.00 
28. New Bedford, Mass., Church, 25.00 
28. Waterville, Me. os Sunday- -school. . 2.25 
28. Bridgewater, East, Mass,, Sunday- “school . 2,66 
28. Jamestown, N.Y., Sunday- school.. or 2,00 
28. Newton, West, Mass., Sunday-school. Sales SOLO 
28. Easton, North, Mass., Church.......... 56.81 
28. Mr. Charles A. Royce, Boston.......... 3.00 
28. Athol, Mass., Sunday-school. . 1,00 
29. A friend. . 10.00 
29. Sudbury, Mass., Sunday- school... 1.00 
29. Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday- school . 10,00 
29. Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday -school.. 2.50 
29. Boston (Dorchester), Evens Sunday- 

school .. .. . 2,00 
29. Pittsburg, Pa., - Sunday- school. 10.00 
29. Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school. 5.00 
29. Providence, RI, Bell Street Sund: ay- 

school . 5.00 
29. Monroe Bridge, Mass. “Sunda y's -school . 2,00 
29. Alton, Ill., Sunday -school, Picton. 2.00 
20. Milford, N.H., Sunday- -school. 5.00 
20. Houlton, Me., ‘Sunday- school, as 6.00 
20. Woburn, Mass,, Sunday-school... dieses 2000 
29, Salem, Mass., North Society. . 25.00 
30. A Life Member... 5.00 
30. Brookfield, Mass., ‘Sunday- ‘school. 2.00 
30. Topeka, Kan, Sunday- school... 58 Baty 4.00 
30. Walpole, NH, Sunday-school. . Bf bees. 3.00 
30. Dedham, Mass, First Parish. 12.00 
30. Monroe, Wis., Sunday-school.. 3.00 
30. Winthrop, Mass., Sunday- school.. 7.00 
30. Northboro, Mass., Sunday- school... 2.25 


Ricuarp C, Pichanit cas 
Treasurer, 


Tuberculosis. 


The International Congress on Tubercu- 
losis will meet in Washington next fall, 
September 21 to October 12. This will be 
a most important gathering. Delegates will 
be present from every part of ‘the world 
from every civilized country. The greatest 
leaders in science and medicine will discuss 
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the subject of tuberculosis. It is to be a 
gathering not only of physicians, but one in 
which every department of the government 
will be represented, and one in which the 
laity as well as the medical profession are 
deeply concerned. 

When we stop and consider that every 
year in the United States more people die of 
consumption than were killed in all four years 
of the Civil War, we come to a realizing sense 
that it is high time radical measure should be 
taken to instruct the public as well as the 
profession in regard to this disease. 

Every State and territory will prepare an 
exhibit, showing in a practical way, by means 
of models, charts, photographs, etc., exactly 
what is being done by them in combating 
tuberculosis. The material thus brought 
together will furnish an object-lesson of tre- 
mendous importance. 


The Tuskegee Conference has put itself on 
record as heartily in accord with the great 
prohibition movement in the South, believing 
that strong drink is a terrible menace to the 
negroes. 


Reference has been made frequently 
within the past few years to the progress of 
scientific investigation concerning subter- 
ranean streams and rivers. It is a subject 
of constantly growing importance in connec- 
tion with the irrigation of desert or partially 
desert regions, The manner in which 
streams which once flowed on the surface of 
the earth have buried themselves from 
sight in places where calcareous rocks abound 
is well illustrated by the subterranean 
waters of the valley of Jehoshaphat, near 
Jerusalem. As Mons. P. Sallior points 
out, the exploration of these hidden streams 
in a region covered with places sacred to 
three religions—Christian, Jewish, and Mo- 
hammedan—is confronted -by peculiar 
difficulties. But enough has been discovered 
to make it certain that beneath this dry and 
barren-looking district flows an abundance 
of water, and some of the fountains famous 
in Scripture story owe hn existence to 
this subterranean source. 


FOR SALE 


A large, two manual, pedal reed organ with pipe top 
and oak case, arranged with hand-blower at the side. 
This is a very powerful organ for its size and will be sold 
for about one-third its cost when new a few years ago. 
Delivery of the organ can be made at any time previous to 
the peal eure of the new Estey organ in the early fall. 
Address Rev. N. S. Burbank, ror Beach Street, Revere, 
Mass., Pastor Revere Baptist Church. 


Water Supply for 
Houses. 


Country 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs, 


Let our Engineers dee out your needs, 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Are you in pain, my little man?” asked 
the kind old gentleman. ‘‘No,’’ answered 
the boy, “the pain’s in me.”—Indianapolis 
Journal, ; 

Sight of some Easter bonnets reminds one 
that, when a woman of forty dresses like one 
of twenty, she looks like sixty.—Boston 
Home Journal. 


“J know something,’’ observed Jack. 
“J know why they call idols idols. It’s 
because they set upon pedestals all day long 
not doing a thing.”’—Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. Aristocrat: ‘Did you hear what Mrs. 
Nouveau Rich said to me at the concert this 
afternoon?’? Mrs. Wellborn: ‘No, my dear, 
do tell me all about it.”’ Mrs. Aristocrat: 
“Well, she informed me she had decided to 
have a nom de plume in her hat.””—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Canon Knox-Little told a good story once 
at a church congress. He said he remem- 
bered a lych-gate in front of a beautiful 
church, which had been restored and made 
very nice. There had been painted over the 
door, “This is the Gate of Heaven,” and 
underneath was the large notice, “‘Go round 
the other way.’’—Household Words. 


A little girl saw a picture of Miss Willard 
and Lady Somerset. She was interested in 
her mother’s story of these two famous 
temperance women, and a few days later 
was expatiating upon their character, but 
could not remember their names. “Mam- 
ma,” she exclaimed, “mamma, this is 
Miss Willard; but is the other lady Turn- 
over ?’’— Standard. 


The Eleventh Hussars had arrived in Dub- 
lin one day; and after a levee at the castle 
one of their officers, walking down Sackville 
Street, was met by two Irishmen fresh from 
the country. Quite staggered by the gor- 
geous apparition of blazing gold and blue, 
the one said to the other, with a sharp nudge 
in the ribs, ““Begorra, but shouldn’t I like 
to pawn him!”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Fogg (looking up from book): ‘The 
heroine appears to be as versatile as one of 
those bottles from which a magician pours 
all kinds of liquors.’”’ Fenderson: ‘How 
so?” Fogg: ‘‘Why, in one place it says 
she wept bitterly, in another that the salt 
tears coursed down her cheeks, and in the 
very next paragraph we are told that her 
tears broke out afresh. A gifted woman, 
that.””—Exchange, 


One of the many private secretaries at the 
national capital is still new to his honors. 
One day a newspaper woman, full of business, 
burst into the office of the secretary’s chief. 
The great man was out. “Can you tell 
me when he will be in?” she asked. 
“Really,” drawled the clerk, “I haven’t 
an idea,’ ‘Well,’ said the newspaper 
woman, as she turned to go, “I must say 
you look it.”—Church Guardian, 


In a Glasgow car was an aged Irishman 
who held a pipe in his mouth. The con- 
ductor told him he could not smoke, but 
he paid no heed. Presently the guard came 
into the car, and said with a show of irrita- 
tion, ‘‘Didn’t I tell you you couldn’t smoke 
in this car?” ‘‘Well, Oi’m not smoking.” 
“You've got a pipe in your mouth.” “So 
Oi have me feet in me boots,” replied Pat, 
“put Oi’m not walking,’’—Scottish Nights. 
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I= CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


SIL WASHINGTON SF | 
|GORNER-WEST’ST} 


“Choisa” 


Ceylon Tea 


1 Ib. PURE 
Canisters 
60 Cents 
RICH 
1-2 Ib. 
Canisters EA Te 
35 Cents i FRAGRANT 


Packed in Parchment Lined 
One-pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 


similar price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charlies W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
Also an edition with services, 

50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen w 
R. NATH 


ALLEN, will reopen their irls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address pn oO! for Girls, 


' The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


aand year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sperts, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 4 


Th 


z | 

MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care’ of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. ; 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. | 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


POR BOYS 


Penge a si ri sivance classes. Individual 
aching. cholarships. A new Prepara 
Course in FORESTRY, — . 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVE 


R, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $aso a year, including tuition an 
board. T. P. FARR, Princifal, — 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS . 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE — 


Real physical training under an expert. Yachting, 7-ton 
yacht. Athletics, under an experienced coach. Swinming 
taught. Fishing, tents, in the pine woods, overlooking 
the sea. Booklet. Rev. C. L. Ball, Second Unitarian 
Church, Athol, Mass. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


caRE OF REAL ESTATE 1sosron 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 3 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO0., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston § 


Daughters of the late 
well-known cayenne 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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